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Editorial, 


HE loss of life by storm and flood in the Middle 

West overwhelms the imagination. The heart 

grows faint at thought of the terror and sorrow 

that suddenly fell on thousands who but a mo- 

ment before were living as securely as anybody 

could live anywhere on the globe. The sudden harvest 

of death, for which no one was prepared and which no one 

could have averted, makes the solid earth seem as perilous 

as a shoreless ocean. It is bitter comfort at such time to 

try to make parables or conjecture what might be done 

to forefend such calamities. Pity can console itself only 

with aid to the living, with relief and deliverance; and the 

hearts of men will be bound in sympathy and sacrifice, 

and filled with eagerness to bear one another’s burdens. 

But the mind returns to the haunting question whether 

man will ever protect the natural course of human life 

against the elements, and the soul cherishes its immortal 
hopes. 

ed 


THE quick outpouring of sympathy for the sufferers 
in the recent disasters in the Middle West, and of money 
for their relief, only duplicates what has happened several 
times before under the pressure of great calamities; but 
the degree of efficiency in the handling of supplies and 
assuring the quickest possible rehabilitation of normal 
conditions is likely to prove far in advance of previous 
relief work on so large a scale. The San Francisco relief 
work furnished data for careful studies. It is not enough 
to keep people from starvation and exposure until they can 
find shelter and daily food for themselves. They must 
be put on the road to recovery of their former standards of 
living, and resources must be husbanded to that end. 
Local committees working with a trained staff of emer- 
gency helpers will accomplish wonders of restoration with 
the least possible waste and confusion. 


ad 


THE rosary, toa Protestant, is associated with a super- 
stitious sort of praying. He often supposes that the wor- 
shipper prays to his beads as an idol worshipper does to an 
image. So beautiful and suggestive a name ought to be 
redeemed from such perversion. It means a garland or 
bouquet, and is applied to a collection of prayers, or to 
the string of beads each of which serves as a counter, a 
reminder of what, without such mnemonic device, might 
be overlooked. ‘Telling his beads, the pious Mohammedan 
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or Buddhist or Romanist, repeats sentences of devotion 
with no more idea of praying to the beads than a man has 
of attributing intelligence to his fingers when with them he 
counts off the heads of his discourse. The utmost heretic 
might have something that served as a rosary, and in many 
ways he has such symbols. His heresy itself reminds him 
of a liberty of mind and conscience for which he is thankful, 
the course of nature makes signs for him to recognize his 
dependence upon infinite order, his friends and his beloved 
are visible tokens of spiritual unions that make life’s deep- 
est blessings; and the opening day, the dinner-bell, the 
sunset hour, and thoughts before sleeping of life and death 
recall duties, and wholesome satisfactions, and rest, and the 
solemn mystery under all, which he must be of hard mould 
indeed who does not meet with will and thankfulness and 
reverence. A rosarium of high thoughts, a chaplet of 
precious meanings, belongs to every one’s inner life—lest 
we forget the things of the spirit. 


& 


SomE earnest thinkers characterize the wickedness of 
the poor as vice and say that it is the direct result of their 
poverty and misery, but the same thinkers call the wicked- 
ness of the rich licentiousness, and say that it is the con- 
sequence of their wealth and luxury. The sins of those 
who come between the very rich and the very poor are 
attributed to our common human nature with its per- 
versities and temptations. It is a thing to be noted in 
such thinkers that they seem to see but one side 
of any question, and, when they make statements, do 
not notice the fact that the consequences which would 
naturally follow from the causes they mention disprove 
their statements and make them of no value. When 
in a large group of well-to-do people several divorces occur, 
it is fair to say that neither wealth or poverty was the 
cause of irregularities of conduct and the jealousies which 
have resulted in matrimonial disaster. Intemperance is 
to be found among all classes of people, sometimes break- 
ing-out in the most unexpected places. Many explanations 
have been given, but it is safe to say that nobody knows 
exactly why men and women get drunk, expecially those 
who know that their indulgence is injurious to themselves 
and their friends. 

ed 


WE sometimes see a photograph taken in a dark place 
which shows, nevertheless, the object in full light. The 
light is not artificial, it is not a light introduced from any 
other place. It is simply the light gathered out of the 
dimness by a long exposure. A tablet in a shadowed 
corner thus appears as if it were in the full blaze of day. 
In a sense, the photograph is a true representation,—the 
light was all there. But, more accurately judged, the 
representation is deceptive; it misleads the beholder into 
thinking the place was well lighted when in reality it was 
too dark for any one ever to see the tablet as the photo- 
graph makes it appear. Similarly a man may present 
a half-hour’s appearance of being very learned or brilliant. 
One may sit beside him at dinner and find him far from 
responsive to other than very ordinary suggestions. His 
half-hour’s address was the gathered light of long glean- 
ings of effort: the man at dinner was just himself. This 
is why the use of manuscript must always leave the hearer 
uncertain whether the light of discourse is that of the man 
at the moment or of the man as long exposure has made 
him appear. ‘The same misleading may, it is true, be 
brought about by a speaker who uses no notes; his prepara- 
tion may be massed out of a gathered man, the apparently 
spontaneous figure may be a fictitious picture. But 
it is less likely to be of this sort, and, when it is, an audience 
feels that the man is not all that he seems to be. The 
production of one’s labor without manuscript has added 
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effectiveness chiefly because we feel that the speaker is 
all that he appears to be, and has an impression of gen- 
uineness. If he is not all the man required, his failure 
will show it, though failure may not always be due to this. 
If he succeeds, success is more pleasing to us according 
as it has been made before us and with us. 


Poverty and Vice. 


The social conscience is an excellent thing, but it is 
not likely to attain the highest grade of excellence unless 
it is composed of individual consciences which are well 
trained and sensitive to the distinctions between right 
and wrong. Just now we are working the social con- 
science ‘‘for all it is worth.’ It is well to call collective 
humanity to account for its failings, and to lay upon the 
community the responsibility for the welfare of every 
individual composing it. It is not well, however, to make 
the social conscience and social activity responsible for 
the shortcomings and defective consciences of all the 
individuals who compose it. 

Just now the connection between poorly paid labor and 
social vice is being exposed to view with not a little exag- 
geration of the statements concerning cause and defect. 
Undoubtedly people who are poor are often tempted and 
often yield to the temptation to lie, to steal, to get drunk, 
and to exchange anything salable for the means of pro- 
viding food, clothing, and shelter for themselves and those 
who depend upon them. In the discussion of the mini- 
mum wage one of the moving statements made and forti- 
fied by confessions from those who are transgressors is 
that a direct source of social vice is the underpaid em- 
ployment of young women. In many ways the doctrine 
is pressed upon modern society that society is responsible 
for the weakness, the wilfulness, and the sin of the people 
who compose it, and especially that the waywardness of 
the young is the result of a lack of proper supervision by 
the prosperous elements of society. There is truth in 
the allegation, but, pushed too far, it becomes misleading 
and may ‘“‘pander to the Lords of Hell.” ‘The welfare of 
society depends upon the virility and activity of the 
moral sense in all its members. Personal responsibility 
is the centre and-source of everything tbat is staple and 
good in the constitution of society and the institutions 
of justice. 

It is a curious fact that the same people who with vehe- 
mence condemn society for allowing poverty to become 
the cause of vice turn about and in the next breath 
denounce the vicious tendencies and practices of the rich. 
Luxury and vice go hand in hand, and the charge made 
against the viciousness of those who are well to do is 
much better founded than the other one which makes 
poverty the principal cause of vicious conditions. Now, 
if it is true that many rich people are vicious and many 
poor people are vicious, and that the two classes often 
meet and are equally guilty, is it not a safe inference that 
the defect lies deeper than the external circumstances of 
poverty and wealth? ‘The strange thing about it is that 
the critics of society select, for instance, a poor woman 
who is given over to sin, making poverty her excuse, 
while they say nothing of the vicious paramour whose 
well-filled purse make it possible for him to offer her the 
temptation of ease and luxury. 

If the minimum wage should be established for all 
young women, say at eight dollars, what is to become of 
the multitude of young women and girls who cannot by 
any possibility make themselves worth eight dollars a 
week to anyemployer? Some of them can earn four, five, 
six, or seven dollars, and some of them would be dear at 
any price. If the public is going to turn them out of all 
the avenues of remunerative employment, it must wake 
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up to a new danger, and remember that, if poverty is the 
pander to sin, it will be most effective in the case of those 
who are classed below the line of the minimum wage. 

When we are discussing social evils, it is not well to 
forget that since human history began, irrespective of 
wealth or poverty, the primitive instincts, impulses, and 
appetites of human beings have impelled them, when 
under discipline, to the establishment of the home, the 
family, and the blessings of social life, but that when 
not amply controlled and disciplined they become a dev- 
astating flood. Whole empires have been wrecked by 
licentiousness, and in every tribe and nation there is a 
constant tendency to pass the bounds of prudence and 
virtue. Nothing can repress social wrong-doing but the 
moral training of all classes, rich and poor: they are sub- 
ject to the same laws of nature and will be saved by obe- 
dience to the same precepts of virtue. 

When one studies with sympathetic mind and heart 
the annals of the virtuous poor, it is difficult to repress 
indignation at the slur that is cast upon all those who are 
not in the classes described as well-to-do. In any city 
thousands of men, women, and children may be found who, 
working hard to win their daily bread, illustrate all the 
virtues, social and domestic, and form the real body- 
guard of society. They are the stable elements out of 
which rise continually to eminence and power gifted 
individuals who have, when poor, acquired the virtues of 
self-control and self-direction. Let us heed the warning 
addressed to those who should offend any one of these little 
ones, lest we join the ranks of those of whom it is said, 
Better a millstone should be found around his neck and 
he be cast into the depths of the sea. GiB: 


Jesus and Pleasures. 


Often as the attempt is made, it is always freshly in- 
teresting to imagine what would be the personal attitude 
of the founder of Christianity, were he to come back to 
earth, towards this or that problem of modern life. What, 
for instance, would he do about the use of pleasure? 
Would he be an ascetic, or frown on the enjoyments which 
in his name some of his followers condemn? Would he 
sanction this indulgence or that recreation? ‘The answers 
to such questions follow generally the preference of those 
who answer them more than any clear indication from the 
teaching and behavior of Jesus. If one picked texts 
merely, one could, as has been said, find some text for every 
sort of interpretation. 

Turning to the course and spirit of Jesus’ life, the main 
impression is one of sadness. He lived through youth 
and early manhood a suppressed and undeveloped life. 
Lonely by reason of lack of sympathy at home, he was 
lonely in his wanderings as a teacher. The friends he 
chose were rarely appreciative and stupidly misunder- 
stood him. The evils and sufferings of the world about 
him smote upon a soul quick to feel the sufferings of others 
above his own. ‘The ideals in which he found comfort 
and a hope that by their adoption the world would be 
bettered and a new kingdom be established were cruelly 
disregarded. He fell at length the victim of a fear that 
his movement was dangerous to government, and to the 
same sort of inability to see, in the appeal from passing 
forms to eternal principles, not negation, but deep affirm- 
ation which turned the Athenians against Socrates, and 
crucifixion followed. We cannot find much to suggest 
sympathy with modern pleasure in this experience. 

Yet as in a dark place one gradually finds more light 
than at first seemed, so here we cannot call the gloom 
complete, and much light breaks from it. The attitude 
towards life was wholesome and positive. He did not 
follow the spirit and method of his teacher, John the 
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Baptist, and even asserted a purpose of good works against 
the indignant question of the fierce reformer as to his 
intentions. There is almost no scholarly support nowa- 
days for the opinion that he belonged to the sect of Essenes, 
or sympathized with them. The seeming resemblances 
cease to be possibly such when we consider the differences. 
He lived in the world, came into unconstrained and in- 
timate relations with all sorts and conditions of people, 
and, if he did not have enjoyments, he came into such 
close and sympathetic relations with them that he 
could hardly have escaped their influence. When he 
wanted to illustrate the kind of spirit which enables men 
to find heaven, he took one of the children playing near and 
set him in the midst for an example. The most charac- 
teristic and summary of his teachings was the group called 
the Beatitudes, each sentence of which begins with the 
word which means “Happy.” 

From all this there emerges a principle in which, now as 
then, both sides of life find harmony and guidance. We 
should protest against the use of Jesus’ life to justify 
the vestiges of monasticism which appear in hesitancies 
about enjoying pleasures, and exclusion of diversions from 
religious sympathy. We should say that amusements 
of all sorts, which carried no wrong with them, were quite 
compatible with Christian loyalty; indeed, that they pro- 
mote dispositions in which the Christian life best flourishes. 
Dramatic entertainment long since had acceptance and 
sanction in our churches, with none but good effect. 
Dancing and card-playing are also given place in church 
gatherings with no more essential incongruity than the 
introduction of the organ brought into church worship. 
Under proper restrictions, young and old have a right to 
feel the same privilege in their social pleasures in connec- 
tion with the church as with the home. While the 
thought of their ancestors in this connection brings a 
shock, the thought of Jesus brings none. We should pro- 
test against the use of his name to defend the enforcement 
of puritanical severity. 

The point at which such pleasures would become shock- 
ing is the point at which they shock us in the society of 
the day. It is when they are made an end in themselves, 
and are pursued as if the more they occupied life and in- 
terest, the happier people would become. It is when 
they are taken out-of connection with a spiritual order 
and control, and are adopted as the whole of happiness, 
that they violate the spirit of Christianity in the largest 
interpretation of it. Dean Everett used to speak of the 
tendency of things to pass over into their opposite. This 
tendency is fatalized in the absorption in pleasure as though 
in such absorption were deliverance from care and burden, 
and as though otherwise life would have no joy, and death 
defeat all satisfaction. The men and women who seek 
to drown grief in forgetfulness, and crave excitement 
as a compensation for stress, and drug their souls with 
stimulants and narcotics of excess, drive the pleasures of 
life into their opposite and make them debilitating and 
degrading. They sing:— 

“Yesterday this day’s madness did prepare; 
To-morrow’s silence, triumph, or despair. 
Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why; 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where.” 

The principle that the life of Jesus brings out is proved 
in every one’s experience, and it is proved by those expe- 
riences which seek independence from it. The compact 
of Faust with Mephistopheles was that, when any experi- 
ence was such that he wished to stay in it, hold it, grasp 
it from the passing moment and fix it, and cried, 
“Verweile doch! du bist so schén!’” then Faust was 
his man and not his own. A devil gets any one who 
materializes joy and seeks to fatalize it. Remove it to 
the realm of perishable things, and the divinest satisfac- 
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tion fails, beauty turns to ashes, and joy vanishes. The 
lesson of the Blue Bird is the same. When it is grasped 
as a possession, even when found, the Blue Bird dies. The 
brightness of it fades in retention, but released, to be 
taken again into the unattainable vision, the blessing of 
it returns to the heart. Happiness is found not in getting 
it, but in making it and pursuing it. It is not a quantity 
to be possessed, but a quality to be acquired. In this 
view, the fact that all joys have their day and pass away 
is not a fact of pessimism to yield despair. It is the fact 
of a life whose course is real and whose passing deposits 
the eternal treasures. In counselling men to set their 
hearts on treasures in heaven, and showing how his own 
was centred there, Jesus opened the secret of the happy 
life. His joy remains, indeed, and our joy is fulfilled. 
There is no better word for it than that coined by a boy 
from Russia in a composition on the Spring, written 
after only three months’ study of English. He wrote of 
the “‘joyness’’ of the spring. Would that such spirit 
could find those who fling away all joyness in life by 
their manner of enjoying life. 


Amertcan Unitarian Hssociation. 


Dr. Extot’s ILLNESS. 


Every one will be glad to learn that Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Association, 
who has just undergone a painful and critical surgical 
operation for gall stones, is now reported practically out 
of danger. It will be weeks, however, before he can 
return to his desk at headquarters, but we feel assured 
now that he will be able to preside at the annual meetings 
of the Association in May. For some time Dr. Eliot 
has suffered severe attacks, until it became apparent 
that his future health and strength depended upon im- 
mediate treatment. His colleagues at headquarters 
will attend to the details of the denominational work 
preparatory to the closing of the fiscal year and to the 
programme of Anniversary Week. 


‘THE CALAMITY IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


The unprecedented calamity 1n the Middle West! ‘The 
cities in the stricken district that especially command 
our attention are Dayton, Youngstown, Marietta, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, and Cincinnati. In these cities 
we have Unitarian churches. At Dayton,“ where the 
most serious conditions exist,*a Unitarian church was 
organized in 1910, the Rev. Troward H. Marshall, Ph.D., 
being the minister. At the present writing (Saturday, 
March 29) no word from him has reached us, and the 
Association has therefore commissioned the Rev. Minot 
Simons of Cleveland and the Rev. Charles Graves of 
Albany (who will also represent the Knickerbocker 
Press in the work of relief) to go to Dayton, find Dr. 
Marshall, and co-operate with him in the work of relief. 

The experience of this Association at the time of the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire, when $50,000 was 
raised and administered by our representatives in Cali- 
fornia, proved conclusively the wisdom of this course. 
The executive officers of the Association are therefore 
sending circulars to churches and life-members, making 
an appeal for $25,000. This appeal will in no way con- 
flict with the national, state, and Red Cross channels of 
relief, but supplement their work through those who are 
related to us by ties of religious sympathy. Even after 
the utmost exertions of organized philanthropy have been 
made, there will be dire need for many now unforeseen 
forms of relief; and, so far as those who are especially 
interested in our own cause are concerned, it will be a long 
time before they will be financially or perhaps physically 
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able to resume the work of liberal Christianity which has 
been so successfully begun in Dayton, Wheeling, and 
other cities of the prostrated region. 

Then, too, there is a side to this urgent necessity (a 
necessity which in many ways is as appalling as that’ 
which attended the disaster of San Francisco) which no 
Christian church can afford to ignore. Churches should 
act as churches. Congregations, as such, should take 
cognizance of a calamity in which so many human beings 
lost their lives, where hundreds will be overwhelmed with 
grief, hunger, and sickness, and whole cities paralyzed 
by exhibitions of suffering and misfortune such as cannot 
be adequately described. “Io be a Christian church and 
not to co-operate, as such, with sister churches in a crisis 
of this kind is to darken the face of the Good Samaritan 
with chagrin and humiliation. 

Unitarian churches have, in-years gone by, made an 
honorable record when ~stich calamities have overtaken 
great numbers of our fellow-men. And invariably they 
have risen to these demands without impairing their 
support of the Association, and without crippling the 
missionary enterprises which the Association primarily 
undertakes to foster. We believe the case will not be dif- 
ferent this year; and, as evidence of that belief, we need 
only point out the fact that we are appealing for these 
relief funds at the eleventh hour of our fiscal year when 
many of the churches are also taking, or are about to 
take, their contributions for the general work of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

We believe that the churches enrolled in our Year 
Book will, twice over, prove their vital interest in the great 
Christian obligations that rest upon them. 


Lewis G. WILSON. 


LATER:—A telegram from Dr. Marshall speaks of the 
conditions in Dayton as “indescribable.” From Rev. 
A. E. Coil of Marietta comes the statement that in his 
city “the conditions are terrible. Will receive and dis- 
tribute aid.” At Wheeling we learn that “the situation 
is very serious,’ and that relief for that city should be 
carefully considered. A telegram from Rev. Minot 
Simons of Cleveland, who has reached the flooded region, 
reads, ‘‘Unitarian people hard hit.” From Zanes- 
ville comes the ‘cry, “Give us food, clothing,—help 
us to survive!”’ Rev. Charles Graves of Albany, who is 
now representing the Knickerbocker Press and the 
A. U. A., wires: “In Dayton there are 20,000 persons 
to be cared for indefinitely, having lost every atom of 
property they ever possessed. Half a million dollars 
could be used by the Relief Committee in providing these 
with the simplest necessities, such as bedding, pots, pans, 
stoves and a few dollars. Then there are 20,000 more in 
Dayton, somewhat better off, who must be fed, clothed, 
and housed for at least a week before they will be able 
to shift for themselves.” I. G. W. 
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Current Topics. 


THE war in the Balkans, as well as the international 
situation arising out of it, entered a new phase on Wednes- 
day of last week, when the Bulgarian army of about 
90,000 men which has been besieging Adrianople for the 
last five months, with the co-operation of a Servian con- 
tingent of 30,000, took the surrounding forts of the city 
and the main fortifications themselves by a bayonet 
assault which is destined to stand in history as a notable 
feat of arms. Shukri Pasha, who had received the hono- 
rary title of Ghazi, or ‘Victorious,’ from the Sultan, 
in recognition of his stubborn defence, surrendered after 
determined resistance to the besiegers, which continued 
in the streets of Adrianople, and with him an army of 
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more than 52,000 men, and armaments valued at $35,- 
000,000, fell into the hands of the victorious Bulgarians. 
The conquerors, immediately upon their entrance into 
the city, began with characteristic energy the work of 
establishing civil order and repairing the heavy damages 
which had been wrought by war. 


vt 


Tue fall of Adrianople, the Moslem Holy City and the 
chief point in contention in the abortive peace conference 
last January, came at a psychological moment, when the 
powers, in their note to the allies, had outlined the terms 
upon which they were willing to mediate between the 
belligerents. These terms included the retention by 
Turkey of the territory east of the Midia-Enos line as 
the sorry remnant of her once vast European domain. 
It became apparent, after the Bulgarians had taken Adrian- 
ople, that they would not be content with such a frontier, 
and that they would insist upon greater territorial cessions 
by their conquered enemy, to include the city of Rodosto, 
on the Sea of Marmora, a good seventy miles nearer 
Constantinople. Of this demand the powers already 
have received semi-official notification from Sofia, where 
the ground is taken that Bulgaria must have a port on 
the Sea of Marmora, possibly with a view to a future 
participation in the much-coveted control of the Dar- 
danelles. ‘The allies also showed a disposition to insist 
more firmly than ever on the payment of an indemnity 
by Turkey, contrary to the wishes of the powers. 


ed 


THERE were unmistakable indications that the allies 
would continue the war with relentless vigor until Turkey 
is made to see the wisdom of an unconditional surrender. 
The activity of the Bulgarian forces at the Tchatalja 
lines, the last defences of Constantinople, were resumed 
with aggressive operations simultaneously with the final 
assault upon the walls of Adrianople. The major part 
of the besiegers of Adrianople started for Tchatalja al- 
most as soon as the former fortifications had been taken, 
and the Bulgarian commanders showed an unmistakable 
purpose to break the last Turkish line with the least 
possible delay, even if such an operation should cost 
them dear in lives. Unless the utterly unexpected should 
happen, the allies bid fair to carry out to the letter Dr. 
Danefi’s declaration at the breaking up of the peace con- 
ference in London, that, inasmuch as Turkey had once 
more elected to appeal the issue to the arbitrament of 
arms, the treaty of peace would be signed upon the battle- 
field. . 


In the mean while, Austria, fortified. by the decision of 
the powers to establish a free Albania, is developing a 
menacing attitude toward Montenegro and Servia in an 
attempt to stop by threats, and possibly by the employ- 
ment of actual force, the operations against Scutari, which 
has been selected as the capital of the future Albanian 
state. In vain have Montenegro and Servia pointed out 
officially that the abandonment of the siege of Scutari 
at this stage of the conflict would constitute an abdication 
of sovereignty by independent nations in time of war; 
that the possession of Scutari is essential to the develop- 
ment of Montenegro,—that, in short, as the Montenegrin 
premier aptly put it, the powers are seeking to kill Mon- 
tenegro in order to create Albania. In the face of the 
refusal of the Montenegrins to bow to the powers on an 
issue of vital importance to the little kingdom, Austria, 
at the beginning of the week, was preparing for a naval 
demonstration off those parts of the Adriatic coast that 


have been occupied by the Serbs. 
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In the midst of the clash of arms throughout the con- 
tinent, a tentative note of peace comes from London, 
where Winston Spencer Churchill, first lord of the Admir- 
alty, last week presented to Parliament a project for a 
complete suspension by all the maritime powers, of the 
programme of naval construction for the year 1914. 
Such a breathing spell, the first lord pointed out, would 
not cause any change in the relative naval standing of 
the powers, and would constitute a great step toward 
the rehabilitation of the exhausted resources of peoples. 
Mr. Churchill’s proposal, which was offered as an adjunct 
to the naval budget, did not strike a responsive chord in 
Berlin, the capital toward which it was especially directed. 
It came at a moment when Germany is contemplating 
a vast augmentation of her fighting strength to meet the 
destruction of the balance of power by the rise of the new 
international force in the Balkans and the obliteration of 
‘Turkey as a possible military partner of the Triple Al- 
liance in the event of a clash between the two armed 
camps of Europe. Germany’s preparations for war 
evidently are to be hastened without regard to Mr. 
Churchill’s plea for relief from crushing expenditures. 


Brevities, 


On March 6 the Christian Register published a careful 


report of the Unitarian work in Dayton, Ohio. The 
atticle is now exceptionally significant. 
Some one has invented a ‘‘motor’”’ church. It would 


be highly useful in our cities where changes of population 
make churches move, whether they have “ power”’ or not. 


Dr. Symonds, who is working in Canada for Christian 
unity and has brought over three hundred Anglican clergy- 
men to agree with him, declares for the recognition of 
ministers of other churches. 


In these days, when coal is so high, many a minister 
sighs for the good old days when firewood was always 
given free to the parson. About fifteen years ago, by the 
way, it was found that in one of the suburbs of Boston the 
price of firewood not delivered was exactly the same as 
it had been about 1810. 


Bite not your thumb at theology, as if it had nothing to 
do with common life. “The meanest peasant,” said the 
historian Green, “once called of God, felt within him a 
strength that was stronger than the might,of, kings. In 
that mighty elevation of the masses,'which;was,embodied 
in the Calvinistic doctrines of election’and, digrace, lay the 
germs of the modern principles of human equality.”’ 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am sorry that I misunderstood Miss Sherman, when 
I inferred that she taught we should pray “because Christ 
prayed.”’ I suppose I had in mind the prevalent fashion 
of doing a thing because this or that great man does it, 
and not because, and only because, it is wise and right and 
beautiful. I confess to appropriating the quotation from 
Emerson, given by Miss Sherman, and only wonder I 
did not appropriate some of her sentences. I did not, 
however, follow the suggestive views opened by her, but 
tried to show in my article that there is an immense 
rectification in the universe, and that this rectification is 
accessible to the human cry. James G. TOWNSEND. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
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To England. 


To-day, not moved by memory or fear, 
But by the vision of a nobler time, 
Millions cry toward thee in a passion of peace. 
We need thee, England, not in armed array 
To stand beside us in the empty quarrels 
That kings pursue, ere War itself expire 
Like an o’er-armored knight in desperate lunge 
Beneath the weight of helmet and of lance, 
But now, in conflict with an inner foe, 
Who shall in conquering either conquer both. 
For it is written in the book of fate: 
By no sword save her own falls Liberty. 
A wondrous century trembles at its dawn, 
Conflicting currents telling its approach; 
And, while men take new reckonings from the peaks, 
Reweigh the jewel and retaste the wine, 
Be ours to guard against the impious hands 
That, like rash children, tamper with that blade. 
Thou, too, hast seen the vision: shall it be 
Only a dream, caught in the web of night, 
Lost through the coarser meshes of the day? 
Or like the beauty of the prismic bow, 
Which the sun’s ardor, that creates, consumes? 
Oh, may it be the things we image it!— 
The beckoning spirit of our common race 
Floating before us in a fringe of light 
With Duty’s brow, Love’s eyes, the smile of Peace; 
Benignant figure of compelling mien, 
Star-crowned, star-girdled, and o’erstrewn with stars, 
As though a constellation should descend 
To be fit courier to a glorious age. 
—Robert Underwood Johnson. 


The Communion Service. 


BY ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 


May I join with M. L. D. in a recent Register in ex- 
pressing my attachment to the communion service, 
and my deep belief in its power as an aid to the religious 
life? 

I should be glad to see a real and hearty revival of this 
beautiful ancient rite through all our churches, where 
too often, I fear, if it is observed at all, it is offered 
in a half apologetic spirit, as a concession to a few old- 
fashioned Christians in the congregation. 

To me this service of remembrance is rich in possi- 
bilities, and holds a wealth of meaning entirely apart from 
fixed questions of creeds. It belongs to the twentieth 
century as much as to the first, and comes as close to our 
daily life and business as it did to the early Christians, 
around their common table at Jerusalem. 

First of all, supreme among motives is our overflowing 
sense of gratitude for the gift of Christianity. In the 
words of the old ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” “We 
thank Thee, our Father, for the life and the knowledge 
which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy 
servant: to Thee be the glory forever. Just as this broken 
bread was scattered over the hills and, having been 
gathered together, became one, so let Thy Church be 
gathered together from the ends of the earth into Thy 
kingdom.” 

Then there is grateful remembrance of the one who 
brought us the good tidings, who sacrificed his life to give 
us a knowledge of God’s love and the spirit’s immortal 
hope. No wonder that to thousands he still stands as 
the incarnation of the Divine; for the story of his life and 
death has made him real to them in a way which their 
imaginations fail to connect with the Majesty on high, 
the First and the Last, the Original Source of all things. 

We Unitarians would yield our hearts to this Infinite 
Love and Power with all the security and joy, all the 
sense of nearness, that the older churches have given to 
the Beloved Son of God. We would learn the way from 
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him, and, like him, fill the thought of the Father with 
warmth and reality. We have before us the sublime task 
of making our purpose clearer to men, and showing them 
the close union between the High and Lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity and the humblest human soul. In 
this great work we need and long for the help of the 
highest minds of the race, and especially for the touch 
of Christ’s spirit upon ours. 


“Jesus, I fain would find 
Thy zeal for God in me, 
Thy yearning pity for mankind, 
Thy burning charity.” 


The remembrance shall be sweet through all the ages 
of the Good Shepherd who gave his life for the sheep, 
and bore the burden of hard life “from his poor manger 
to his bitter cross.”’ iY 

This service is one of fellowship also, and its comrade- 
ship appeals especially to the deeper social consciousness 
of our own time. There we feel the continuity and his- 
toric beauty of the religious life. In the company of 
“saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs,’ the past unites 
with the present in worship of the Highest. 

The dear and lovely souls of all times are around us. 
Here come close to us once more, out of the sunlight of 
the heavenly day, those who guided our childhood, who 
prayed and longed for our purity and faithfulness, and 
here the friend who left us but yesterday is with us 
again in the quiet church. We are rich again in her 
companionship, and, while we cannot follow her in 
imagination into the great unknown, we are strengthened 
anew by her grandeur of soul, her high humility, and her 
reverence for the deep things of God. The thought of 
her nobleness is a light on our path, to show us how to 
live without her. 

Now I would speak of another element in the com- 
munion service which appeals strongly to me. It is the 
acknowledgment of the unseen and yet near, the rec- 
ognition of the superb powers that are content to express 
themselves through every-day things and simplest acts. 


“So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man.”’ 


We may well devote the preciousness of silver and the 
purity of fine linen to setting forth this truth. 

Have we not indeed a wealth of suggestion of trans- 
cendent beauty and power in our simple feast, and, as we 
grow wiser and profounder, shall we not prize its splendid 
symbolism more? Do not the bread and wine stand 
forever for the benediction of Immortal Love, and the 
sustenance so freely given through all eternity? Is not 
the old sacrament, which has its roots in the far past, 
as fresh and living to-day as this morning’s sunrise? 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


One Way. 


BBS "a3 2 yao apy 


Not a few among us of the free faith are wondering 
what to do with the Communion and with other tradi- 
tional services. We are feeling our way about and are 
eager to hear of attempts which have really proved 
dignified and helpful. In regard to the Communion 
there are many among us who are averse to the eating 
and drinking. There are some who, from some hard 
experience, cannot bring themselves to think it right to 
put the wine in the way of a man who has had to fight 
against drink. We often dislike to drink from the com- 
mon cup; and, in times when the common cup is being 
forbidden by law, we have a twinge of conscience in keep- 
ing it in a religious service. Some of us do not like the 
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individual communion cups, for the reason that they 
bring up the question and make prominent the thought 
that we are unwilling to drink out of the cup from which 
our brother drank. We do not like to have that brought 
up in a service, which is the one of all services where dis- 
tinctions should disappear. 

And some of us—not a few—are still very human and 
like the associations of sacred customs. We like particu- 
larly a service which brings to mind especially those 
who have gone or may be distant. Being childlike, we 
need and like symbols. Yet we must have something 
rational and something more than merely perfunctory; 
and, as our faith has appealed to us for its spiritual con- 
tent, we want a form as free as possible from the materi- 
alistic element.; and what we have must be natural 
and simple. 

In one place there has been a Good Friday service. 
In that State Good Friday is a legal holiday, and there 
is considerable attention to the day. So a service on 
that day seems natural for a Unitarian who believes 
that the death of Jesus helps to consecrate for us his 
whole life and teaching. This church had not had the 
Communion for some time. It had a fine service of 
Silver, with many associations in the use of it. ‘This 
ought not to be left without any reference or use. ‘That 
seemed cowardly and wasteful. So the Communion was 
made a part of the Good Friday evening service in the 
church. As a suggestion the form is here given. ‘The 
minister opened with appropriate sentences and brief 
prayer. A hymn was sung. The Beatitudes were read 
and sung responsively by the minister and the chorus 
choir, made up of members of the church. There was a 
reading from the account of the last days of Jesus. ‘The 
chorus sang the beautiful anthem, “Peace I leave with 
you.” The minister spoke briefly about the tragedy of 
the crucifixion, connecting it closely with human expe- 
rience. ‘Then followed the hymn “A holy air is breathing 
round,” specially dear to those in the place. An older 
minister, living there and loved and honored by all, read 
sentences appropriate for the Communion, made a few 
remarks, and offered prayer. 

The organist played a selection from the “Messiah,” 
“He was rejected,” arranged for the organ. A hymn was 
sung, followed by the benediction. Throughout the 
service the table had been set, with the silver and the 
bread in view. ‘These were not referred to, but had their 
distinct place as symbols. There was nothing forced, 
nothing which could reasonably raise objection; but 
it answered the desire and the need of those who came. 
It avoided some objectionable things, it paid heed to 
association and to symbol, and it met the test of simplic- 
ity and reverence. It was one way. 


The Backward Peoples. 


BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, PH.D. 


The relation of more advanced peoples to delayed and 
dependent peoples is a world problem. ‘The first thing 
to be said is that under modern conditions no tribe or 
race of men can be kept for very long from contact with 
the so-called civilized races. I am aware that to some 
anthropologists it seems a desecration that we should 
try to pervert an unspoiled people by educating them into 
the white man’s ways. There might be some justifica- 
- tion for this view if such races were not bound to come into 
contact with white men and white men’s ways, whether we 
plan to educate them or not. The explorers, the traders, 
the missionaries,—guns, whiskey, and the Christian 
gospel,—have already reached the most backward peoples 
in the world, and are going, in a short time, to reach the 
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remotest tribe and village, regardless of anything that 
we may say or do. A backward people can be kept in 
its natural state only by artificial means. The question 
before the civilized nations, then, is not the question 
whether they shall try to civilize the rest of the world 
or not, but simply the question whether they shall give 
to the rest of the world a real civilization or only the vices 
and caricatures of civilization. 

The white man’s burden is the burden of saving the 
more retarded peoples from the death and destruction 
that come with civilization, by giving them more and better 
civilization. Beyond question, this is a world-problem; 
and much of the best work of the world, for generations 
to come, must go toits solution. It is England’s problem, 
in India and Egypt and South Africa; it is Germany’s 
colonial problem; it is the Dutch in their East Indian 
possessions; it is Japan in Korea and Formosa; and it is 
for all of us and all civilized peoples, in our relations with 
peoples not so far advanced in civilization. I wish to em- 
phasize the fact that our problems concerning the Indian, 
the Filipino, and other retarded peoples is a part of the 
general problem of the modern world; to express the hope 
that in attempting to solve these problems of ours we 
shall more and more take account of the experience of 
mankind. 

I am not throwing together the people of all of our 
dependencies in one lot, as if they were all of them begin- 
ners in the school of modern civilization. In Porto Rico 
and Hawaii, for example, not to make mention of others, 
we are dealing with many people of the Caucasian and a 
lesser number of the Anglo-Saxon stock, whose individual 
education, as well as their family and community tradi- 
tions, are in large measure identical with our own, together 
with a considerable company of highly cultivated nz tives; 
and among the people of our own continental area, on the 
other hand, there are wide differences of race and culture 
and inherited tradition. ‘The relation of a civilized people 
to a backward people cuts through and across our modern © 
society in every direction, until it shades off into the 
individual responsibility of every man for his fellow-man. 
It is best for us that our sense of racial and national duty 
should not be too sharply separated from our sense of 
individual duty. 

I should like to re-state some of the simplest and most 
fundamental principles underlying all discussion of these 
subjects. We start with the condition to which I have 
already referred, that the contact of backward peoples 
with civilized peoples is to be accepted as a fact already 
accomplished in varying degrees, and that we are to make 
the best of it that we can. 

The first principle is that all men are to be regarded as 
on their way toward self-government. This does not 
mean that every group is on its way to a separate national 
independence. But it does mean, I think, that every 
group, and eventually every individual who is not hope- 
lessly defective, is on the way to participation in the 
business of government. 

The second principle is that the contribution which 
every people can make to the valuable possessions of the 
world should be respected and cherished. Even some of 
the most backward peoples have much that is of undoubted 
value to offer. While their science may be worthless, 
their art may be invaluable. ‘Their folk-lore and religion 
may give an insight into racial psychology which is no- 
where else to be had. Weshould benumb and discourage 
a backward people if we should endeavor simply to turn 
them into thoughts and ways which are not their own. 
In so far as their native habits and customs may be made 
the starting point for their entrance upon modern ways of 
living, the original impulse of their own life is to be pre- 
served and utilized. 
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In the third place the more backward peoples must 
look to civilized nations to teach them how to conserve 
their health and promote their physical efficiency. Here 
the science of the civilized man is indispensable. If it 
were only a matter of self-preservation, the civilized 
nations would find it necessary to take effective measures 
for the eradication of disease among their barbarous or 
only half-civilized neighbors. ‘The forcible conservation 
of health is, however, a delicate business, being bound up, 
as it is, with questions of personal cleanliness and of 
moral as well as hygienic living. How far we may safely 
go in this direction is a problem of practical administra- 
tion. 

An equally delicate question is that of the improvement 
of the economic condition of a backward people. The 
line is difficult to draw between the improvement of their 
own condition and their exploitation for the benefit of 
a supposedly superior race. It is safe, however, to lay 
down as our fourth principle that the more advanced 
peoples must further the practice of industry, of self- 
support, and of honesty in commercial relations, among 
any people for whose oversight they may be responsible. 

Fifth, the responsibility for education cannot be evaded. 
A backward race must be given at least a fair opportunity 
of entering upon the white man’s heritage of modern 
science and useful knowledge. The modern world is 
going to school, in a sense which no earlier age has known; 
and the right to a schooling is one that we have come to 
regard as a human right, and not the prerogative of any 
class or race. 

In the sixth place, and the last, we touch the most dif- 
ficult question of all,—that concerning religion. Here I 
would venture only to propose this principle, that in the 
attempt to Christianize a backward people, the confusing 
differences of religion which prevail in civilized nations 
shall as far as possible be subordinated to the affirmation 
of those doctrines on which the most advanced religions 
are agreed. If this emphasis upon religious agreement 
shall react upon the civilized nations themselves, by way 
of drawing them nearer together in their religious views 
and practices, the result will not be one to be deplored. 
Such an outcome we may in fact observe in more than one 
direction at this present time. 

There is, I think, but little difference of opinion among 
us regarding these underlying principles. The differences 
relate to practical methods of carrying such principles 
into effect. A great number of our practical difficulties 
arise from doubt as to the stage of advancement of any 
tribe or people. It is a heavy responsibility that any 
nation assumes when another people says, ‘‘We are ready 
for self-government,” and that nation replies, ‘‘You are 
on the way to the level of self-government, but you have 
not yet attained thereunto.’ Many mistakes have 
been made at this point by ruling peoples in the past. 
It does not follow, however, that we may rid ourselves of 
responsibility by accepting without question a dependent 
people’s estimate of its own capabilities. We are responsi- 
ble, and in every separate instance we must act according 
to the clearest judgment we can form. The general 
principles which I have formulated would suggest only 
so much as this, that in every such instance we should as- 
sume that a given people is on its way to eventual par- 
ticipation, to the full, in the affairs of government; and 
that where there has come to be a reasonable doubt as to 
their political or social maturity they should be given 
the benefit of the doubt. 

We do not propose that any people shall be kept under 
glass as an exhibit in an anthropological museum. Buta 
dependent people that goes forward toward an equal share 
in our modern civilized life must take their own responsi- 
bilities with their privileges. If they assume absolute 
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control over their own local government or their lands or 
tribal funds, they must take the chance of increased temp- 
tation and of possible loss. More than that, with every 
step of advance, every people becomes more largely 
responsible for helping their less favored contemporaries. 
There is something typical in the way that the Hawaiian 
people, after being treated as a subject of missionary en- 
deavors, in due time took their religious affairs into their 
own hands, and then assumed the responsibility of sending 
missionaries of their own to the islands of the southern 
seas. 

This must be the way of all the world. The civilized 
nations of men are themselves only half civilized. They 
must push forward everlastingly while drawing others after 
them. ‘They must realize their own liberty and popular 
government, while helping some less favored people to 
become self-governing. They must become more scien- 
tific, more moral, more religious, while extending the bene- 
fits of science, morals, and religion to others less enlight- 
ened than themselves. What they shall do for others 
will be one of the chief means by which they themselves 
shall advance.—Report of the Lake Mohonk Conference. 


Fables. 


THE ORACLE. 

As Nothing was known, all the People had different 
Opinions. But as Nobody liked to be Unreasonable, or 
without Countenance in his views, they consulted the 
Oracle. 

Then Everybody was satisfied. 

For, though they could not understand what the Oracle 
said, Everybody was sure that it meant just what he had 
himself been thinking, and, now that the Oracle was on 
his side, he didn’t care whether Anybody agreed with him 
or not. 

Mora.—This Fable teaches that in Religion there is 
no certitude apart from Revelation. 


THe IMPENITENT THIEF. 


“Tt is true,” said the Thief, ‘‘as you say, that these 
Things do not belong to me, and that, according to the 
precepts of a Conventional Morality, I ought to return 
them to their Owners. But I think you should look at 
the matter in a Larger Way. You don’t seem to consider 
how Valuable they are, and how much ‘I Want them.” 

MoraL.—This Fable teaches what it is to have an Open 
Mind. 

THE BENEVOLENT EXECUTIONER. 


“Will you be Hanged,” said the Executioner, 
Burned?” 

‘Thank you,” said the Prisoner, “‘I should very much 
prefer to be Hanged.” 

“T’m so Glad,” replied the Executioner. ‘‘I was Afraid 
you wouldn’t Like it. Is there anything else I can Do 
for you?” 

Morau.—This Fable teaches that the Least of two Evils 
is the Greatest of Blessings. 


or 


THE CONSERVATIVE UNCLE. 


“Girls,” he said, ‘‘should not seek the occupations of 
men. ‘They should stay at Home.” 

‘Whose Home?”’ said the niece, ‘Yours, or the Home 
for the Homeless?”’ 

Mora..—This Fable teaches where Charity sometimes 
Begins,—sometimes Not. 


Tue Fastipious Boy. 


“T have tried them both,” he said. ‘Sometimes I 
have been Good, and sometimes I have been Bad. On 
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the whole I think I like being good the best. 
don’t like it very Much.” 

Morat,.—This Fable teaches that Virtue is its own re- 
ward. 


But I 


THE JUDGE. 


He thought he should come Closer to the Hearts and 
Minds of the jury if he laid aside his panoply and met 
them upon a common footing. Nothing has greater Au- 
thority and Dignity than the simple Truth. 

- But, when he came in without his Gown or Wig, they 
hardly Recognized him, and he got no more Consideration 
than Anybody Else. 

Morat.—This Fableteaches what it is to translate the 
Scriptures into Modern English. w. 

Miron, Mass. 


Susanna Haswelf Rowson. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


II. 


Our author’s next book, ‘Rebecca; or, The Fille de 
Chambre,’”’ was issued in London in 1792. Much of its 
contents is drawn from real life both as regards descriptions 
of scenes and pen portraits of individuals. In a revised 
edition appearing years later, the author pays grateful 
tribute to the kindness she received from her friends 
in Hingham and Nantasket. Indeed, so much of the 
narrative is so closely concerned with several pages in 
American history that the tale, in as far as it relates to 
events in and about Nantasket and Hingham during 
the Revolutionary period, well deserves a reading. 

An interruption in Mrs. Rowson’s literary career now 
took place, occasioned by her husband’s bankruptcy 
through the mismanagement of his American partner. 
What could now be done was the question which pressed 
for solution. Mr. Rowson was a band-master and could 
sing well. His young sister Charlotte, who had been 
adopted by her sister-in-law, could read or sing equally 
well and possessed other accomplishments also. It was 
finally decided that the family should go upon the stage, 
since Mrs. Rowson had exhausted her own means in 
aiding her father’s family; and they accordingly made a 
first appearance on the stage at Edinburgh in the winter 
of 1792-93 and later in several English towns. Their 
managers proved faithless, and they were thus plunged 
into further difficulties, a circumstance which Mrs. Row- 
son did not allow to discourage her; and the following 
summer they were enrolled in the company of players, 
which Mr. ‘Thomas Wignell, the lessee of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre in Philadelphia, was then assembling for 
America. Arriving at Philadelphia, the prevalence of 
yellow fever there obliged them to go to Annapolis, where 
the Rowson family for the first time appeared before an 
American audience. During the next two seasons they 
acted both in Baltimore and Philadelphia and were very 
successful in light comedy vaudeville and opera. In 
1796 General Washington visited the theatre in Phila- 
delphia, and Mrs. Rowson had the honor of appearing 
before him, his favorite plays being ‘‘School for Scandal,” 
“Every One has his Fault,” “Poor Soldier,’ and Wig- 
nell’s “Darby.” 

Among Mrs. Rowson’s réles were Lady Sneerwell in 
“School for Scandal” and Mrs. Quickly in “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ but she did not confine herself to 
acting alone and was herself a playwright. “A Female 
Patriot’? was adapted from one of Philip Massinger’s 
plays in 1794.  ‘‘Slaves in Algiers,” an opera, was pro- 
duced the same year and savagely attacked by the cele- 
brated author Cobbett, writing over the signature of 
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“Peter Porcupine,’ and also “The Volunteer,” a farce 
based on the whiskey rebellion in Western Pennsylvania. 
Nor does the tale of her literary activities of this period 
end here, for odes, epilogues, and songs continued to flow 
from her fluent pen. 

In 1795 she composed a poetical address to the United 
States Army called, “The Standard of Liberty,” which 
was spoken on the stage by a noted actress of the time, 
Mrs. Whitlock, before all the city’s military companies. 
In the same year she published by subscription the work 
already named, “Trials of the Human Heart.” It is 
her largest work, numbering four volumes, but it never 
became popular. Among the subscribers were Benjamin 
Franklin and Mrs. Washington. In the introduction 
to this work Mrs. Rowson replied to Cobbett’s criticisms 
of “Rebecca.” 

In September, 1796, the versatile Rowsons made their 
début in Boston in O’Keefe’s comic opera of “‘’ The Farmer”; 
and during the season which followed Mrs. Rowson 
appeared at the Federal Street Theatre in ‘School for 
Scandal,” ‘‘The Fatal Marriage,” ‘The Spoiled Child,” 
“Three Weeks after Marriage,” “‘ The Castle of Andalusia,” 
a comic opera, ‘“The Wedding Day,’ “The Agreeable 
Surprise,”’ ‘The Merry Wives,”’ ‘‘ Midas,” an operetta, and 
“The Follies of the Day.’’. On April 12 the Rowsons 
had a benefit, when a three-act comedy, called ‘‘ Americans 
in England; or, Lessons for Daughters,” by the author of 
“Charlotte Temple,” was given for the first time. It was 
repeated on the 19th and 26th and was loudly applauded. 
On May 3 “Slaves in Algiers’ was presented, and on 
the 17th, as Mrs. Pickle in “The Spoiled Child,” Mrs. 
Rowson appeared for the last time on any stage. She 
was by no means a great actress, but she achieved a 
moderate amount of success in a profession adopted from 
necessity, and the versatility of her talents in this di- 
rection will be seen in the number of réles in which she 
appeared during her short stage career. The demands 
of the moment thus met, she was now to come before 
the world in a widely different character. 

Her sphere of action was still Federal Street, but this 
time it was not the stage. Opening a private school 
in that locality in the spring of 1797, under the patronage 
of a Mrs. Samuel Smith, she had for one term but a single 
pupil, the daughter of Mrs. Smith. When one recalls 
the crusted prejudices of New Englanders at that date, 
this is not altogether surprising. Bostonians knew her 
as a novelist: and therefore to be regarded with some de- 
gree of suspicion: it also knew her as an actress, a much 
more serious matter. Could a writer of novels, a woman 
who had appeared on the stage, be considered a fit person 
to train the young? Apparently not at first; but some- 
how or other prejudices melted away, and before the 
school year ended she had a hundred day pupils on her 
roll, with applications constantly coming in for more than 
she could find room for. 

From this time onward her success was sure, for the 
popularity of Mrs. Rowson’s school was constantly on the 
increase. She may have been long in finding her exact 
place in the world, but those who knew her in her teaching 
years never doubted that Nature intended that she should 
teach. Her native enthusiasm kindled the enthusiasm 
of her pupils, and her strong literary tastes were a most 
efficient aid in her school work. Animated in conver- 
sation, refined in manner, and affectionate in disposition, 
it is small wonder that she gained, as we know she did, 
the love and esteem of her pupils, who were drawn from 
every part of the country. 

In the spring of 1799 Mrs. Rowson placed a piano 
in her school, one of the few in Boston at that time, and 
employed a competent teacher of this hitherto unfamiliar 
instrument, destined to supersede entirely the weaker 
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harpsichord. The immediate result of this was the awak- 
ening of a greater love for music among young women 
and girls and the increased popularity of Mrs. Rowson’s 
school. 

After the lapse of a few seasons Mrs. Rowson removed 
her school to the Bigelow mansion in Medford, a stately 
building on the left bank of the Mystic River and ap- 
proached through a long tree-shaded avenue. In this 
quiet neighborhood the school continued to flourish, 
among Mrs. Rowson’s assistants being teachers of music, 
French, penmanship, and dancing; the dancing master 
a French nobleman, Monsieur Des Forge. Discipline 
was ably maintained, and the system pursued by the head 
of the school was dignified, but not rigorous. At the 
Medford school a rising bell was rung at five o’clock, and 
a lesson was learned before breakfast, while at seven the 
bell was rung for prayers. When all had assembled, Mrs. 
Rowson, carrying her Prayer-Book, entered the room in 
a somewhat stately fashion and read morning prayers, 
breakfast immediately following. At dinner the principal 
offered thanks. At nine in the evening she came to the 
school-room, and after reading a prayer impressively 
she received a kiss from her pupils and bade them good- 
night. On Sundays Mrs. Rowson accompanied her 
young ladies to the meeting-house, where seats in the 
galleries were reserved for them by vote of the town. 

In the summer of 1803 the academy was removed from 
Medford to that part of the town of Newton then known 
as Newton Corner, where it occupied the mansion of 
General Hull, three of whose daughters were her pupils. 
Her popularity continued unabated, and her Scriptural 
readings to her pupils were attended with delight by 
many of the townspeople, including the once locally famous 
clergyman, Jonathan Homer, affectionately known as 
“Parson Homer.” 

In 1807 Mrs. Rowson and her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Mary Cordis Haswell, removed her school to Washington 
Street, Boston, near the Roxbury line, where pupils re- 
sorted to her as before from all points of the compass. 
Although she gave much in charity and educated several 
pupils at her own charge, Mrs. Rowson was presently 
able to purchase, through her husband, an estate in 
Hollis Street nearly opposite the church of that name, 
and now become the theatre so styled. Here she once 
more set up her school in 1811, and continued her instruc- 
tions until declining health obliged her in 1822 to resign 
active labors. 

During the twenty-five years spent in teaching, Mrs. 
Rowson not only wrote much miscellaneous verse with 
no very distinct literary merit, but displaying a certain 
graceful fluency at times; in short much such poetry 
as a cultivated woman might now and then place on paper 
for especial occasions and for her own amusement, but 
which scarce calls for notice at this late day, even though 
some of it received the praises of many of Mrs. Rowson’s 
contemporaries. 

Among the books she produced amid school-room cares 
are: ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ in 1804; “‘An Abridgement 
of Universal Geography,” the next year; “A Spelling 
Dictionary,” in 1807; ‘Sarah, the Exemplary Wife,” 
in 1813; ‘‘Exercises in History,” in 1822; and in the 
same year ‘Biblical Dialogues between a Father and 
his Family.’”’ A posthumous work, ‘‘Charlotte’s Daugh- 
ter; or, The Three Orphans,” was put forth in 1827, 
and subsequently printed as ‘‘Lucy Temple, Charlotte’s 
Daughter.” 

By no means all of Mrs. Rowson’s publications have 
been named in the present summary of her life and work, 
and it may be well to add that for three years this most 
industrious of women edited the Boston Weekly Maga- 
zine, in whose successive numbers appeared her “Sincerity” 
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(afterwards appearing in book form as “Sarah’’) and was 
a frequent contributor to the New England Galaxy. One 
more important field of activity was filled by her dur- 
ing several of her later years, that of president of the 
Boston Fatherless and Widow’s Society, established in 
1817. We can hardly wonder that this accomplished 
woman, who never seems to have rested from her multi- 
farious occupations, scarcely lived beyond her sixty-third 
year, her death occurring March 2, 1824, two years after 
she had resigned from school duties. 

Mrs. Rowson was an Episcopalian, and in her later 
years attended Trinity Church. Her friend, Mr. Got- 
lieb Graupner, had a family vault beneath Saint Mathew’s 
Church in South Boston, and in this vault, numbered 
fourteen, Mrs. Rowson was buried. ‘The church was 
taken down in 1860, but her body was not removed, since 
the loss of the coffin-plate rendered identification impos- 
sible. In Forest Hills Cemetery in Roxbury, a monu- 
ment to their aunt has been erected in recent years 
by her nephew and grandnieces, among the latter being 
the well-known New York writer, Mrs. Mabel Osgood 
Wright. 

That of all her busy pen and yet busier brain produced 
one book alone remains alive, as one may say, is not 
necessarily a matter for regret. The bulk of her writing 
served its day and generation as it was meant to do. It 
was for the moment only, and with the passing of the 
moment it also passed. Her one book which time has 
spared has been the delight of countless thousands in 
the past, and present indications render it probable that 
its popularity will remain for years to come. Surely 
this is fame in good measure; but we like best to think of 
her as the instructor of youth, for we know beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that she must have exercised a sweet 
and gracious influence over the many young lives intrusted 
to her care. A woman who made her duties her pleasures, 
also, Susanna Rowson was a woman of rare quality, and 
the world she lived in was the better for her having lived - 
in it. 

Boston, Mass. 


_ Spiritual Life. 


To think truth is the worship of the head; to do noble 
works of usefulness and charity, the worship of the will; 
to feel love and trust in man and God is the glad worship 
of the heart.—Theodore Parker. 


al 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. ‘There is no action so slight or 
so humble but it may be done to a great purpose or en- 
nobled thereby.—George MacDonald. 


ws 


You may choose to forsake your duties, and choose not 
to have the sorrow they bring; but you will go forth, and 
what will you find? Sorrow without duty,—bitter herbs 
and no bread with them.—George Eliot. 


ad 


Let us beware of losing our enthusiasm. Let us ever 
glory in something, and strive to retain our admiration 
for all that would ennoble and our interest in all that 
would enrich and beautify our life —Phillips Brooks. 


wt 


The world is full of resurrections. Every night that 
folds us up in darkness is a death; and those of you that 
have been out early, and have seen the first of the dawn, 
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will know it. The day rises out of the night like a being 
that has burst its tomb and escaped into life.—George 


vt 


In the management and conquest of the daily disap- 
pointments and small vexations which befall every life,— 
the life of the idle and luxurious no less than of the busy 
and the struggling,—only a devout mind attains to any 
real success and evinces a triumphant power.—/ames 
Martineau. 

st 


Following God blindfolded is not the courage of faith, 
but the recklessness of credulity. A man of faith finds 
strength to go through hard places, not by shutting his 
eyes, but by keeping them open, not by remaining ig- 
norant of God’s ways, but by watching him in all his 
ways.—Sunday School Times. 

: J 

Man’s thought about religion grows with all that en- 
larges his vision of truth, with all that greatens his devo- 
tion to righteousness, with all that sweetens and enriches 
his affectional life. Man’s experience of religion itself 
grows by one thing only,—the sincere and faithful striving 
toward the best each one sees and feels—Awnna Garlin 
Spencer. 


Che Pulpit. 
God’s Everlasting Mercy. 


BY REV. HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON. 


The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not saved. 
JEREMIAH Viii. 20. 

The voice that speaks these words is the voice of lost 
opportunity. The cry comes from a field which was 
unsown in seed time, grew rank with weeds in summer, 
and yielded no harvest. The great opportunity which 
has been lost is that of a life in the spiritual springtime 
of which there was no sowing of good seed, in the summer 
of which the growth was of things unprofitable, and 
which, at the spiritual harvest-time yields nothing which 
is wholesome. Life’s opportunities have been wasted. 
The voice is, indeed, a voice of sadness. What lies 
beyond such a life? Is there everlasting despair? Or 
is there an ultimate hope? Theologies have taught that 
for many people the infinite future is full of despair; 
that after a life of sin there is punishment without end; 
that beyond the retribution of the future life there is 
no final hope. ‘This doctrine has been widely taught and 
preached; it has come to be regarded by many as an 
essential part of Christian faith. 

As long as that doctrine has been taught, there have 
been those whose spiritual faith revolted against it. 
During the past century there has been a wide-spread 
growth of the belief that there is final hope for all; that 
no human being has reason to despair; that whatever 
there be of punishment in the future world, it comes to 
an end. The conviction has been growing that beyond 
the grave there is life, life for all. The doctrine of 
eternal torment has lost its hold upon the minds of mul- 
titudes, and the “everlasting hope’’ has taken its place. 

This has been not merely a change of opinion in the 
minds of individuals, numerous though they be. There 
are some definite reasons for this growing hope in God’s 
everlasting mercy. What are the principal reasons? 

I. The idea of God’s goodness has been growing. 
In their endeavor to understand the nature of God, men 
have turned more and more to the thought of God’s 
goodness being the centre and core of his nature; that his 
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attitude toward his creatures is love; that he desires 
their welfare; that he is merciful. Men have, more 
and more, eliminated the ideas that are out of keeping 
with this thought of God’s goodness. God is merciful. 
May we not hope that his mercy is eternal? The good 
of his creatures is his desire. Why should he ever abandon 
them to despair? Love is the impelling power in his 
motives. How can a time come when love is supplanted 
by wrath? In the picture of God consigning men’s 
souls to eternal torment there is no suggestion that it 
is for the good of those tormented, or that they are 
tormented because He loves them, or that the torment 
is tempered by mercy. In the mood in which God is 
pictured as doing this, there is wrath without love 
and there is retribution without mercy. 

Whittier has done much to deepen the conviction in 
God’s unchanging nature by his matchless poem, “The 
Eternal Goodness.”’ Some stanzas of it are loved as 
men love the Twenty-third Psalm and the Lord’s Prayer: 


“Vet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good! 


“T know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


‘And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“JT know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.”’ 


We are necessarily impressed by the quiet assurance and 
unfaltering confidence of the faith expressed in these 
stanzas,—a faith based simply on the conviction that 
God is good, and that his nature will not change, that 
consequently his goodness is eternal. 

II. Another reason for the growth of this belief that 
there is hope for all is the growing idea of the worth 
of human character. In far-off centuries, when human 
life was held as cheap, and when a king might take the 
lives of many of his subjects arbitrarily, it was easy for 
some men to believe that God would sweep many into 
eternal death. But with the growth of the sense of the 
value of human life there has been a growing protest 
against such action on the part of kings, a growing con- 
viction that God does not so act. 

This sense of the worth of human life does not apply 
merely to human life at its best, for men are learning to 
value life for its possibilities as well as for its achieve- 
ments. A life having within it the possibility of growth 
into fairer form and greater worth is too precious to 
waste. Democracy is closely associated with this grow- 
ing sense of the worth of human life and its possibilities 
of growth. Great democratic movements have made the 
demand that human life shall have its chance for growth 
to the full measure of its possibilities. As a part or the 
spirit of democracy there has been manifested this faith 
in the possibilities of growth, even for the lowest, in the 
life of the future, and the conviction that God will not 
cast away the hopes of any life. 

Abraham Lincoln was a great democrat, so broad- 
minded that during the blind hatreds and the prejudices 
of the Civil War he could say, “With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right.” It is of interest to see 
how this question of the future life appealed to such 
a mind as his. When a friend asked him what his belief 
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was, he was silent a moment and then said, “‘My convic- 
tion is that it is all or none.” So the great democrat 
could: not believe in eternal life which should be the 
privilege of a part of humanity while the rest of humanity 
were shut out from it. Our democratic forms of govern- 
ment, our great systems of education, and all the funda- 
mentals of our modern civilizations are based on this 
belief in the possibility of growth in human personality. 
This belief has driven men powerfully to the belief that 
the possibilities of growth continue, for all men, in the 
future life. 

Ill. It is illuminating to test doctrines by the thought 
that they may be “known by the company they keep.” 
The belief in God’s everlasting mercy is associated with 
the high points of faith. Doctrines that are in keeping 
with broad-mindedness have, thereby, much to recommend 
them, while doctrines that can be found in the company 
of narrow-mindedness should be scrutinized. What we 
believe when our best moments come has more to rec- 
ommend it than what we believe in times of despondency. 
The doctrine of eternal torment has been held so often 
by men of bitter hearts that it is thereby discredited. 
To most people it is incomprehensible that the thought 
of unending hell should be associated with love and joy 
and peace. Prejudice has strengthened the hold which 
the doctrine has on the minds of many. - A gentle Quaker- 
ess said to a man, who professed a desire to keep the 
doctrine, “Why does thee want hell? For thyself or 
for thy friends?” 

It is observable that many people who cling to the 
doctrine of eternal torment always find a way out for 
their friends. It has been wisely said, ‘‘We are all Uni- 
versalists when it comes to members of our own family.” 
This means that, as widely as our sympathies extend, our 
hope_for men extends. As we broaden our hearts, we 
are less willing to despair of any. An ardent love for 
humanity has done much to eliminate this doctrine which 
thrives principally on the scantiness of human sympathy 
and the excess of spiritual pride. 


“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 

Like the wideness of the sea; 

There’s a kindness in his justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 

For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind 

And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.” 


IV. The growing faith in human progress has done 
much to crowd out this belief in unending punishment. 
In support of the doctrine men have argued that, while 
evil continues in the souls of men, the torment must con- 
tinue, and that beyond this world there is no salvation for 
the souls of men. But there is no form of evil in this 
world which men are not endeavoring to eliminate. 
Cite the whole range of defect and perversity, of suffer- 
ing and sin and wickedness, and men are determined that 
every one of these evils shall cease in this world. Men 
have attacked such gigantic evils as slavery. They 
are taking up the fight against every form of evil. They 
expect to conquer every one of them. Unfaltering faith 
in the progress of humanity accompanies this warfare 
against evil. Shall God fail to accomplish as much with 
the souls of men in the unseen world? When men go 
from this world “into the hands of God,” have they 
left progress behind? 

V. Improvements in the methods by which men 
deal with defective members of human society have 
turned men from the belief in everlasting punishment 
to the belief in God’s everlasting mercy. Against vio- 
lators of law men have directed vindictive measures. 
Cruel and unmerciful punishments have been meted 
out. But men are ashamed of these atrocious things. 
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Everywhere in civilization men are seeking to substi- 
tute reformation for retribution. They are proceeding 
on the principle that the ultimate betterment of the 
man is the object of the punishménts which should be 
inflicted. The idea’ which men called. “justice,” a crude 
endeavor to balance retribution and the wrong-doing, 
is giving place to the idea of the need of the man, and the 
endeavor to supply that need. Men realize that there 
is justification only for the punishment which has hope 
at the far end. While men have made progress along 
these lines, they have nourished a growing conviction 
that God’s methods of dealing with sinners are as good 
as those of our best reformatories. Is God less wise 
and patient than men? Is God working for retribution 
instead of reformation? Does he inflict punishments 
in which there is no hope at the far end? 

There is, in the minds of multitudes of men, the grow- 
ing conviction that God has infinite patience and in- 
exhaustible resources for dealing with sinners. In some 
civilized states men still keep up the custom of putting 
to death some criminals,—a confession that we are at 
the end of our resources. When we put such men finally 
outside our social fabric, it is an admission of our failure. 
But shall God ever have to confess that he is at the end 
of his resources? Or that his patience with perverse 
people is less than their perversity? Shall God have to 
cast away some souls as beyond his power of help? While 
God is infinite, are his means of reformation finite? When 
men have tried every devious way and there is nothing 
left but the straight road of truth, shall they not find 
God standing with infinite patience, ready to restore them 
to life and righteousness? ‘Tennyson gives voice to this 
great hope in the lines:— 
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“O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood; 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 


“T can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 

This is not the idea that, whether men do right or 
wrong, it is all the same in the other world. It is, indeed, 
the solemn facing of the fact that reformation is nec- 
essary, that the process may be long and necessarily 
severe; but at the far end there is light; at the last 
there is hope; God’s mercy is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 

There is, in human society, much effort for the better- 
ment of human character; for the correction of defects, 
the remedying of faults, the building up of what is lacking, 
the curing of what is evil,—in short the redemption of 
men. In this work men are working with God and 
God is working with men. The faith is growing that 
God works in time and in eternity for the redemption 
of men; and that his work shall not cease until in the 
far future all human souls have found truth and right- 
eousness. In this work men get discouraged; but 
why should God ever become discouraged? Human 
means of reformation fail, and human patience has a 
limit. But God’s resources for redemption are infinite; 
his patience is eternal. Even human capacity for per- 
versity must have an end; and, when that end is reached, 
the Eternal Goodness is waiting to forgive and redeem. 

We cannot know how long the redemptive process 
must continue. We do not know what the process is, 
nor how infinitely varied to meet the needs of all souls. 
What refining fire, what purifying process, what methods” 
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of discipline await men in the other world we do not 
know. But we do know the Eternal Goodness. We 
have the assurance with regard to human souls that 
“They cannot be where God is not 
On any sea or shore; 


Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, forevermore.” 
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Human perversity and sin cannot take a form for which 
in the Infinite Power there is no remedy. ‘The faith in 
God and in his real infinity shuts out the belief that evil 
can be everlasting. In his poem, ‘The Cry of a Lost 
Soul,’” Whittier expresses this unfaltering faith in God’s 
redemptive purpose and power :— 


‘Father of all!’ he urges his strong plea, 
‘Thou lovest all; Thy erring child may be 
Lost to himself, but never lost to Thee! 


“All souls are Thine; the wings of morning bear 
None from that Presence which is everywhere, 
Nor hell itself can hide, for Thou are there. 


“« Through sins of sense, perversities of will, 
Through doubt and pain, through guilt and shame and ill, 
Thy pitying eye is on Thy creature still. 


“*Wilt Thou not make, Eternal Source and Goal! 
In thy long years, life’s broken circle whole, 
And change to praise the cry of a lost soul?’”’ 

This noble faith has grown gradually but surely in the 
minds of men. It appeals to reason, to faith, to our love 
of God, to our love of our fellow-men. It links itself 
with all that is broad-minded. It is in line with the 
progress of human character and of human society. 
What, then, stands in the way of its even wider accep- 
tance? There are people who long to embrace this 
faith, but find an obstacle in certain passages of Scripture. 
It seems to them that the thought of eternal torment is 
clearly taught there. 

Much progress has been made in recent years in the 
study of the Scriptures. Faults of translation and of 
interpretation are being corrected. Even those who 
hesitate to adopt this noble faith in God’s everlasting 
mercy can find comfort in the assurance which many 
scholars give that, correctly translated and interpreted, 
no passage of Scripture teaches the doctrine of unending 
torment. Even if the belief depended entirely upon 
Bible verses, one can find the ground for this faith in 
such passages as “He will not always chide; neither 
will he keep his anger forever.” ‘There are many pas- 
sages that give the assurance that ‘‘His mercy endureth 
forever.’ ‘his is the core of this faith, that the punish- 
ment of sin is not unending, but that the mercy of God 
is everlasting. 

There is no passage of Scripture which seems to teach 
the idea of everlasting torment more positively or with 
more authority than these words of Jesus: ‘To be cast 
into hell, where their worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched.”’ Men say that there is the final word,—the 
worm in the flame, the flame, unquenchable, and the 
worm unable to die. Let us examine this passage, as 
a typical passage (Mark ix. 47, 48, and following). If 
we will really read the passage, we observe in the first 
place that it does not say that the worm is in the flame 
at all. Then we observe that Jesus says (verse 49), 
“For every one shall be salted with fire.’ Knowing that 
in those times salt was regarded as standing between 
life and its destruction, we realize that Jesus had the 
thought of fire not as destructive, but as redemptive. 
In order that men may not have to go through this severe 
redemptive process, he exhorts them, “‘ Have salt in your- 
selves and be at peace one with another.” . 

When we find that Jesus is speaking of redemption 
and not destruction, we find that the passage repays 
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further examination. Light upon the passage is shed 
by knowledge which we have obtained of the meaning 
of the figurative expressions in it. The reference is to 
“the Gehenna of fire,” a valley outside the city where 
men cast away that which they could not redeem. The 
thought which Jesus expresses is that life and fire are 
both at work redeeming that which men have cast away. 

The figures which Jesus uses are peculiarly effective. 
Life, even the lowly life of the worm, uses what it can of 
this material. But men knew that higher forms of life 
in turn fed upon these lower forms of life. This material 
is lifted in the scale of being. When men at twilight 
listened to the singing of the birds, there was the ex- 
pression of joyous life which, by upward steps, had been 
nourished from the valley of Gehenna. ‘The fire, too, 
with its ardent processes was redeeming material which 
life could not take up directly. The burning made the 
air more rich in the carbon dioxide, which is the breath 
of plants. When children gathered lilies in the field, 
they brought life which had been nourished by means 
of the fire in the valley of Gehenna. 

So far from this passage, then, being the declaration 
of endless, hopeless torment for lost souls, it is the stern 
but beautiful expression of redemptive processes which 
shall accomplish the purpose of God for the souls of men. 
It is a stern truth that human souls shall go through a 
process of refinement the best figure of which is fire. 
But, whatever process God finds necessary, it is redemp- 
tive and not destructive, merciful and infinitely tender, 
not vindictive; and its outcome is hope and life ever- 
lasting. What Jesus assures us in this passage is that the 
means of redemption shall not fail. “Where the worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched,” assures us that 
redemptive life and purifying fire shall continue till all 
are redeemed. 

Thus is our faith in God enlarged; and we face the 
infinite future with this buoyant faith, that God’s good- 
ness is eternal, his mercy everlasting, and that his pur- 
pose for all his children shall finally prevail. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Things that Unite and the Things that Divide. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


What is it that tends to unite Christians? What is 
it that tends to divide them? 

The Golden Rule unites. The Lord’s Prayer unites. 
The Two Great Commandments, to love God and one’s 
neighbor, unite. These are the central teachings of Jesus. 
How practicable a basis have we here for a union of all 
Christendom! Is any other basis possible? 

The deep things always unite: the shallow divide. 
The things of the spirit unite: the things of the letter 
divide. ‘The spirit of Christ always unites: trinities, 
atonement schemes, election theories, speculations and 
dogmas about ‘‘falls’”’ of the race, judgments and hells, 
always divide. The things that build up character and 
manhood, that strengthen duty, that bind men to their 
fellows and to God, that promote love, always unite: 
forms, ceremonies, creeds set up as tests and standards, 
fixed theological systems, alleged infallibilities of books 
and men, ecclesiastical fences,—these forever divide. 

Unitarianism recognizes all this, and hence puts its 
emphasis steadily—as both its traditions and its name 
compel it to do—upon the deeper things, the things of the 
spirit, the central things in the teachings of Jesus, the 
eternal unities at the heart of the diversities. Hence the 
justness of its claim to be a uniting and an unsectarian 
religion. 

Ottawa, CANADA. 
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THe HicH RoaD ro Curist. By Richard 
Roberts. Cassell & Co. New York: 1912. 
England has several noted preachers who 
speak with vibrant religious feeling and 
offer ideas that make a kind of modernish 
orthodoxy. Even those who dissent from 
them can read them with profit, since they 
are men of spiritual power and charm of 
expression. Such a man is Richard Roberts, 
author of The High Road to Christ. He 
begins by announcing that “faith is a na- 
tive, original, inalienable function of human 
nature,” and with this he takes a tilt against 
rationalism; 7.e., trusting only what is dem- 
onstrated by the senses or by processes of 
reasoning (p. 18). This is like Theodore 
Parker. He proceeds to claim that modern 
evolutionary science shows us God fulfilling 
himself in his creation. In view of the facts 
of nature the conception of God is a neces- 
sity of thought (p. 28). But why is this 
not rationalism? Starting from Bergson’s 
speculation, he declares that we are done for 
good with the idea of the static, absolute, 
unchanging God, and accept the God who 
is ever becoming, who is baffled with failure 
where the world shows failure. This is 
God “‘involved’’ in the world. Yet we also 
have language of the ‘‘Power behind Life” 
and not identified with it. After arguing 
that modern critical views of the Bible are 
religiously safe, he arrives quickly at his 
chief result: ‘“‘Every man comes into this 
world with a sense of God, with, as it were, 
a blank canvas on which he is to paint for 
himself a picture of God. His vague crav- 
ing must lose its vagueness in a definite con- 
ception of God. Does Jesus give us that 
definite conception? If we limn the figure 
of Jesus upon the blank canvas, does he fill 
it? Well, I can only answer for myself; and, 
when I read the Gospels and trace out un- 
mistakably the absolute moral sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ, I say to him: ‘My Lord and 
my God. He fills the canvas.’” ‘I judge 
that in him God intervened in human affairs. 
He is just what I should expect God in 
human flesh to be.” This Jesus was human, 
but without human limitations. By his res- 
urrection he became the living Lord. Else- 
where we read that Christ holds the uni- 
verse together, and that the universe re- 
volves around him. If I understand Mr. 
Roberts, the evolving God became Christ, 
who, since the reign of Tiberius Czesar, holds 
the universe together. This certainly does 
not sound like the older rationalism, but 
what I have quoted above shows us a recog- 
nition of God in Jesus which is a logical 
judgment, in form at least. This man has 
absolute moral sovereignty, therefore he is 
God. Is not this a rationalistic method—in 
intention? But undoubtedly we are wrong 
in understanding Mr. Roberts to mean that 
God evolves through Jesus into Christ, the 
bond of the universe, for in this instance it 
was not “becoming,” but miraculous inter- 
vention. “God departed from his ordinary 
methods of conducting the business of the 
world, and broke into the world directly 
in the person and work of Jesus Christ” (p. 
97). Then are we to understand, after all, 
that God, prior to the first century, was 
outside of the evolving world, and did not 
share in its failures and its becoming? 
Again, Mr. Roberts, so far as language goes, 
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identifies. Jesus and God, and he holds that 
the supreme revelation of God is the death 
on the cross. Do we ask how the Berg- 
sonian creative life could die on the cross 
and yet the universe still go on? Apparently 
Mr. Roberts does not mean anything so 
literal as that. ‘‘The cross is not merely an 
historical process. In its essence it is an 
eternal process” (p. 99), or it is “the eternal 
sin-bearing of God” (p. 102). This is made 
a valid idea to our intelligence by showing 
that we forgive only where we have suf- 
fered emotionally, morally; 7.e., have borne 
the sin of others. Mr. Roberts is arguing, 
then, and arguing from personal life in man 
to personal life in God. After all, his faith 
wishes to move within the limits of reason. 
The idea is rational in intention. It is the 
language that baffles reason. There are fine 
passages of religious insight and ardor in 
this book, but, so far as the theological con- 
ception is concerned, we seem to be asked 
to reason in this way: The character of 
Jesus reveals the character of God, there- 
fore Jesus is God. Mr. Roberts has prob- 
ably seen the sky through the transparency 
of a window. Does he say that the window 
is the sky? F. A. CHRISTIE. 


THe AMERICAN CHILD. By Elizabeth 
McCracken. Boston: Houghton. Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net—lMiss McCracken is 
entirely right in saying that the child, the 
American child, is our national subject, about 
whom any American can converse with in- 
terest, and about whom we all have our in- 
grained opinions, even when we profess our- 
selves most receptive to the ideas of others. 
Miss McCracken knows so many children, 
all well-bred, but of different types, and some 
of them truly remarkable; she possesses in 
such a delightful degree the faculty of winning 
their confidence and sharing their convictions; 
she is so appreciative of their point of view 
and so interpretative when she illuminates it 
for others,—that she is quite safe in building 
on her readers’ interest. As editor of the 
Home Progress Magazine she has even given 


them a chance to talk back, if they like, and | yal 


it is safe to say that some of them do, and 
others might like to. Her book is crowded 
with illustrative anecdotes which give it 
quite the animation of a continued story. 
Her high opinion of American children will 
help to make them deserve it, if they do not 
already, for it will show parents and educa- 
tors what possibilities lie open before them, 
even if their own children seem “different”’ 
in some respects. It isa good thing to have 
a book that lures so gently to thought and 
right action as this. 


Irish PLAYS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. By 
Cornelius Weygandt. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2 net.—The Celtic 
Renaissance is a fascinating subject. Its 
players, its poets, its dramatists, have made a 
human appeal that has gone far and struck 
deep. One who writes intelligently of what 
has already been accomplished, and can 
speak with authority of the hopes and ideals 
that animated its beginnings, the steady pur- 
pose and devotion that inspire its writers and 
actors to-day, is sure-of his circle of interested 
readers, who know enough and care enough 
already to wish to hear more. Besides two 
general chapters, there are studies here of 
Yeats, Edward Martyn, and George Moore, 
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George W. Russell (A. E.), Lady Gregory, 
Synge, and William Sharp, and a chapter on 
the younger dramatists, Padraic Colum, 
Boyle, Murray, Robinson, Mayne, and others. 
The warm appreciation, of which this hook 
is evidence, is backed up by clear exposition 
and careful analysis. The book is interesting 
from the first page to the last. It recalls the 
plays we have seen, and informs us illuminat- 
ingly about those we have not seen. It 
deepens interest in the Celtic movement, and 
will extend popular knowledge of the different 
writers. 
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JEAN-CHRISTOPHE JOURNEY’S END. By 
Romain Rolland. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.50 net.—M. Rolland’s remarkable 
trilogy of novels comes to an end with this 
third volume, ‘which carries the German 
composer through dramatic scenes to the 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 
These are Lessons, which Bible in hand, give you some- 
thing to think about. - 
They contain the thoughts of a layman on a great book. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘“*THE CAROL,”’ ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
ues of the selections in verse have been caref con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination, 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a lege 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the gpinion of a a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or here, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 

ignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO, 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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summit of his career and ends with his death, 
leaving behind him work to endure. It was 
a daring experiment to undertake a novel on 
so great a scale, but it was an experiment that 
succeeded, owing to the skill with which its 
mass of material has been handled, the vivid 
manner of narration, and the human interest, 
broad, discerning, inclusive. This is one of 
those stories of soul development which go 
deeper than fiction and touch on reality. 
The author has been most fortunate in his 
translator, Gilbert Cannan. 


Joyru, HEATHERBY. By Payne Erskine. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35 net.— 
Joyful is a heroine of the same, or an allied, 
type as Cassandra, in The Mountain Girl, 
the novel that first attracted attention to this 
writer. Joyful comes from a small remote 
community, wise in the ways of the spirit, 
innocent in the ways of the world. How she 
finds herself in a house, the purpose of which 
she utterly fails to understand, how she is 
rescued almost before her eyes are opened 
to its evil and danger, how the threads of her 
life become entangled with the interests of 
other lives, and how the perplexities are solved 
by simple manly and womanly truth,—all 
this makes up a story which will interest the 
many who admired The Mountain Girl and 
like love-stories. It is a novel of sentiment, 
worked out with contrasting characters and 
varied incidents. 


THE GREEN DEvi,. A Romance of Thorn- 
ton Abbey. By Arthur Metcalf. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. $1.20 net.—The days 
of John Wyclif are illuminated by this ro- 
mance, which brings out the purposes and 
cross purposes through which progress slowly 
makes its way from one range of thought to 
another. The story is truly romantic in its 
spirit as in its setting, and it holds many 
stirring incidents and dramatic situations, 
lightened by great humor. The Abbot’s 
love for Heloise, his pupil, is an important 
element in the monkish intrigues of the day, 
well developed and skilfully handled. The 
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customs of the time, such as the ordeal by 
bread, receive due illustration, as also the 
noted people, like Chaucer, Wat Tyler, and 
others. The book has decided interest as an 
historical romance. 


Kinc Joun oF Jincato. By Laurence 
Housman. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.35 net.—This study of English conditions 
—for Jingalo is England with all its problems 
and difficulties—is a clever, impersonal 
satire, and the perplexities of the king make 
suggestive reading. As a novel it falls al- 
most as far short of reality as if the action 
were set in a more romantic kingdom, but the 
troubles of popular monarchy are made plain 
in an effective and amusing manner. The 
love-stories are of minor importance. King 
John is hero enough, and his adventures, in 
his course of making history, are quite varied 
enough to hold the reader’s interest. It 
is a decided recommendation to say of this 
book, that it is “different.” 


New Comepies. By Lady Gregory. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
Lady Gregory’s delightful humor and her 
originality of theme and treatment are well 
shown in the five plays of this volume, which 
includes “The Bogie Men,” ‘The Full 
Moon,” ‘The Coats,’’ “‘Damer’s Gold,’ and 
“McDonough’s Wife.’ They have all been 
acted by the Abbey Company and have added 
to the fame of their author, who has been 
such an important figure in the Celtic renais- 
sance and has made so many new friends in 
America. They are thoroughly Irish in 
spirit, and the rich dialect continually reveals 
its adaptability to pathos as well as humor. 


ASHES AND SPARKS. By Percy White. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
In these days of equal suffrage agitation, this 
novel ought to have no difficulty in reaching 
those who will appreciate its good points. 
Its humor is delicate and its satire effective. 
The story of Dulcie may not point a moral, 
but it certainly adorns a tale. Perhaps its 
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most unusual feature is the mode of char- 
acter portrayal, as Dulcie’s devoted anti- 
suffragist cousin, who tells us all about it, 
reveals himself and the people he describes. 
The book is quite up to date in substance as 
in style. 


THE OPEN SECRET 


A STUDY OF LIFE’S DEEPER FORCES 
By JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


Author of 
** The New World and the New Thought ”’ 
“‘ The Ethics of Evolution ”’ 
** Religion and Science as Allies,’’ etc. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE 
AUTHOR CONCERNING ‘‘ THE OPEN SECRET’’ 


From Rupotr EvcKen, Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion in the University of Jena: 

“T need not say that the idea which informs your book 
is one with which I am thoroughly in sympathy. The 
book shows freshness and vigor and at the same time a 
notable handling of the subject. It is animated with 
warmth of soul and yet does not lose its clearness be- 
cause of that warmth.” 


From Rev. S. Parkes CapMAN, D.D., Minister of the 
Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn, N.Y.: 

“¢The Open Secret’ is a fundamental book, searching 
to the roots of questions; and, as I read it, I felt that it 
expressed many things I had long desired to say, and ex- 
pressed them admirably. Its reasonableness, its faith 
and its vision alike commend it to thoughtful students 
of this wondrous maze of life.” 


From Francis G. Peasopy, Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University: 

“T have examined your book with great interest and 
sympathy, and congratulate you on ‘searching the deep 
things.’ It is a most wholesome message that you bring 
concerning the sources of spiritual power, at a time when 
so much of popular opinion turns to external influence 
of environment and circumstance.” 


From Grorce H. Patmer, Alford Professor of Philosophy 
in Harvard University: 

“T have not had time to read it as it deserves, but have 
gone up and down it sufficiently to see how lucidly, im- 
pressively and interestingly you bring home to busy and 
needy people the best thought of the day. It is import- 
ant work and you plainly do it with enjoyment.” 


From Rev. Merte S. C. Wricat, D.D.: 
“T am delighted with your book, ‘The Open Secret.’ 
It has a sanity and cogency, a liveliness of style and 
timeliness of thought that are particularly agreeable to a 
fighter in ‘the field which is the world.’ . . . ‘There can- 
not be too many books of this kind in this age.’ ”’ 


12mo; 242 pages; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.34 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


A Magazine published to provide a much-needed medium whereby men and women the world over can give expression to honest doubt or reasonable faith as 
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they are sincerely moved to do. 


A MAGAZINE OF DISCUSSION 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE 
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. What Do I Believe and Why? 


. Letter from the United States. 


FAMOUS HERESY TRIALS—WHAT I BELIEVE, AND WHY, WHAT I 
AND ANSWERS, 
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Dou I am especially interested in its proposal to bring before the 
pes discussions of the different beliefs; and I am even more interested in the 
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road international sympathy which will clearly 


needed in the world or and, if the prop 
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. Edwin D. Mead, Director World Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass. 
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pomie to make the thought side of religion interesting.’’—Rev. C. F. Dole, 
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. My Belief. 
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. The Religion of the Future. 
. Christianity—What Are Its Claims To-day? W.E. Barton, D.D. 
. Semblance and Reality. Edwin Noah Hardy, Ph.D. 

- Doubt and Faith as Aids to Life. 
Henry Clews, Ph.D., LL.D. 


“T beg to say that I am interested in the project. 
but none, so far as I know, which exactly fills the place which you describe.”— 
Prof. Edward C. Moore, Harvard University. 

quia unique, and I shall look forward with interest to the first 
issue.”—Dr. W.’H. P. Faunce, President of Brown University. 

“T wish at once to say that the 
thing needed at the present time.”— 


8. What Do I Doubt and Why? Prof. John Macnaughton, M.A. 
9. The Newton Theological Institution (illustrated). 


President George 
Prof. D. C. Macintosh, Ph.D. 


F. J. Gould. 


NOTE.—In an early issue, Dr. Charles W. Wendte writes on Unitarian- 
ism, and Principal Walter F. Adeney, the famous Congregationalist 
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April’s Sunbeam. 


BY JOY ALLISON. 


“Here’s a warm sunbeam, Daisy, Daisy; 
April sent it to wake you, dear! 
How can you be so lazy, lazy? 
Haven’t you heard that Spring is here?” 
Daisy murmured, sleepy and surly, 
“‘Spring’s too young yet—the air is cool; 
I don’t believe in a sun so early,— 
He’s just playing at April fool!” 


A True Story of a Goose. 


BY LOUISE F. HARMER. 


HittsweE Farm, Sept. 15, r9—. 
Dear Cousin Kenneth: 

The country is so lovely, and I am having 
such a good time! I wish you were here 
with me. I shan’t mind your calling me 
a goose any more, because I met such a clever 
one, and I don’t think any of them are very 
silly. Iam sure not one of them is as stupid 
as you think I am when you call me “Little 
Goose!”’ I will tell you about a very clever 
one. 

You know that Auntie’s house is stich a 
long way from the barn? At least a mile; 
_ and the drive makes so many curves and 
bends that it seems further, I think, than a 
straight road would. ‘The hired man lives in 
the old house by the barn, and the new house 
is away back from the road on a big, round 
hill. There is a path up the hill to the 
house; but it is too steep for the horses, and 
so there is a drive up the part of the hill 
that is the least steep.. When we are walk- 
ing, we always use the steep path. Auntie 
had the house built so far from the road 
because it should be as much as possible like 
her English home. She does not like the 
look of the drive very well. She says it will 
take a hundred years to make it look like 
the one in England. That went through a 
beautiful park, in which were trees—oh, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years old! 

The hired man does not like it that the 
house is so far away from the barn, and he 
used to grumble so at bringing the milk 
twice a day that Uncle said he would go for 
it, and that was how it came about that he 
discovered the goose with the broken leg on 
Saturday morning. How it broke its leg he 
can’t imagine, but he carried it home, and 
Auntie bandaged it, and put it in a box with 
some straw, and let it stay in the kitchen. I 
was so glad it was Saturday, because Katie 
and Dick didn’t have to do any lessons. 
Other days they have to study from half- 
past nine till twelve and from two until three. 
They don’t go to school, but have a governess. 
Auntie says she prefers the English way. 
She thinks that my mamma and your mamma 
have become very much American to allow 
us to go to a public school. Aren’t you glad 
we are Americans? I would much rather go 
to school, and know so many children, than 
be always at home and have no change. 
When I am stronger, I am to take lessons 
with my cousins. I hope I don’t get quite 
strong for a long time! Miss Brown is very 
kind, but I should not like to have any teacher 
with me all day long. 

We are all very careful not to frighten the 
goose. She seemed very much afraid of us 
at first, but we went in quietly, and fed her 
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occasionally, and she soon became quite 
used to us. Before Monday she was quite 
glad to see us, and opened her mouth for 
something to eat every time we went near 
her. By Friday she was able to walk about, 
and jumped out of her box, and wanted to 
follow us all over the house. Uncle would 
not allow that, and said he must take her 
back to the barn. ‘This morning he did so. 
We patted her and petted her and said good- 
bye, and promised we would come to the 
barn and see her. She wanted to follow us, 
and not go with Uncle, and at last he picked 
her up and carried her. 

I want you to remember that she was car- 
ried both coming and going, and had never 
walked on the drive at all, and then you will 
be very much surprised at what happened 
this afternoon. We children felt so lonely 
without the goose that Auntie said we could 
go to the barn to see it, if we wanted to. 
We were just starting, when we were met by 
the funniest procession you eversaw. Nearly 
at the top of the steep path leading towards 
the house was our Mrs. Goose! Behind her, 
the gander, Mr. Goose, and behind him their 
five children! We kept quite still and out of 
sight, and waited to see what they would do. 
Mrs. Goose led the way to the kitchen, and 
all the others followed. She must have gone 
home and told them how well she had been 
treated, and invited them all to live with us. 

We went in and fed them. The gander 
did not seem at all shy, and the young geese 
were so much daintier looking than the 
father and mother that we would have liked 
to keep them for pets. But Uncle would not 
allow that, and, to our sorrow, he drove them 
all back to the barn. He says we can call 
on them as often as we like, but that they 
must not return our calls! 

We are going to see them every day next 
week, and take them something to eat every 
time we go. ‘They like eating from our 
hands much better than having the food 
thrown down to them, as if they were 
chickens, 

Give my love to Mamma, and ask her to| 
write soon. And you write soon, like a good 
boy, to 

Your very loving cousin, 
: Dorotuy. 


P.S.—You may call me a goose as often as 
you like, it won’t hurt my feelings a bit. I 
shall think you mean that I am very clever 
and nice. 


Going to the Grandma’s House. 


Every day when Ted went to kindergarten, 
he had to pass the Home for Aged Women. 
Often he would see three or four dear old 
ladies with caps on at the windows. There 
was one whose room was in the second story. 
If Ted and Rob looked that way, she waved 
her hand to them. 

Teddy asked mamma why there were so 
many grandmas in that house. So she told 
him all about the dear old ladies who had 
no homes of their own, and how happy and 
comfortable they were there all together, 
After that Ted always called it the ‘‘Grandma 
House.” 

One day when he passed, there were car- 
riages before the door and people going in 
and out. At dinner he told about it. Sis- 
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In the afternoon Ted was left with Jane, 
who wanted to clean windows upstairs. So 
she told Ted he must play with his blocks 
in the sitting-room. Ted was lonesome. 
He emptied out his block-basket, and, going 
to Jane’s nice, clean pantry, be emptied the 
crock of sugar cookies into his basket. He 
couldn’t find his hat, so he took one of 
Brother Edgar’s. ‘To himself he said: ‘‘Now 
I must have a cane, ’cause the gentleman 
I saw going into the Grandma House had 
one.” 

With papa’s very best gold-headed cane, 
and his basket of sugar cookies on his arm, 
away Ted trudged down the street to the 
Grandma House. A pleasant-faced maid let 
him in. When she saw his funny hat and 
big cane, she whispered a few words to the 
matron. 

“My dear, what do you want?” said the 
matron. 

“Oh, I’ve come to visit the grandma 
ladies; and I’ve brought them some sugar 
cookies, ’cause I know my grandma likes 
sugar cookies.” f 

So Teddy went from room to room with 
his basket of cookies. 

The old lady whom he saw so often at the 
window told him stories, and showed him 
the presents which had been left at the 
Home that day. She called them “dona- 
tions.’’ 

By and by the matron said she was afraid 
that the little boy’s mamma would worry 
about him, and that he had better go home. 
When he walked in, mamma said, “‘ Why, 
Teddy Page, where have you been?” 

“Oh,” said Teddy, ‘‘I’ve been donating 
to the Grandma House, and 1 had a splendid 
time. ‘The lady who let me in said I was 
the most pop’lar gentleman there.’’—Little 
Men and Women. 


Tad Lincoln’s Ride. 


I had enlisted, in 1861, at Rochester, N.Y., 
.and was firing ona New York Central engine, 
when I quit to be a soldier for Uncle Sam. 
My enlistment papers showing what my oc- 
cupation had been, I was soon detailed to run 
an engine on a little road reaching from 
Washington down into Virginia, that was be- 
ing operated by the government as far down 
as the boys in blue commanded the situation. 
At this time I made a round trip each day, 
leaving Washington at 10 A.M., and arriving 
in Washington, on my return, at 4 P.M. 

One morning, while I sat in the cab of my 
engine reading a newspaper to pass the hour 
or more that would bring us to our starting 
time, I became conscious, without paying 
any particular attention to them, that a 
gentleman and a youth were examining my 
engine, walking slowly around it. At length 
my attention was attracted by a question 
the boy put to the man:— 

“Papa, can’t we get up on it? Ask the 
gentleman, please.” : 

Before he could comply with the boy’s 
request, I had laid aside my paper, and in- 
vited the two to step up. When they did 
so, I noticed that the gentleman was quite 
tall. He had to remove his high silk hat, and 
then stand in a slightly stooping position 
while in the cab. I noticed from his answers 
to the questions with which the boy plied him, 
and his explanations of different parts of the 


ter said/they were having a reception at the 
Home, and people could take gifts if they 
chose. 


machine, that he knew something of the 
principle upon which locomotives are built. 


‘ 
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“O papa, I do wish I could take a ride on 
it!” 

“Not now, my son. Maybe some day we 
may have achance. Then I shall be glad to 
let you ride on one of these great machines 
in which you take such an interest." 

I said: “If you and your son will have 
a seat over there on the fireman’s box, I will 
be glad to give the young man a little ride. 
I want to pump her up, anyway.” He 
thanked me, as he and the boy seated them- 
selves. I set the lever, opened the throttle 
slightly, and we moved slowly down the yard, 
and out to the Washington end of the long 
bridge across the Potomac. The gentleman 
explained to the boy all of my acts in con- 
trolling the machine and its movements in 
a manner that showed he knew the locomotive 
very well. : 

“O papa, I do wish I could take a long 
ride on this engine out in the country, where 
it goes fast. It must be grand to be carried 
away by such a big, strong horse.” 

As the engine slowly backed once more 
into the sheds, the gentleman again thanked 
me; and, as I caught the wistful look in the 
boy’s face, I was prompted to say:— 

“My run is only three hours out and three 
back, sir. I leave here at 10 A.M. and return 
at 4.30 P.M. If you are willing to trust the 
boy to me, I will take him for the trip here in 
front of me, on my seat. The road is safe. 
We do not go into the enemy’s country. 
I think I can safely promise to deliver the 
young man to you at this spot at 4.30 this 
afternoon.” 

“Papa, papa, do let me go! It will be so 
nice, and I know that this gentleman will see 
that no harm comes to me. Do let me go, 
papa, and don’t tell mamma until I get 
back. I want to surprise her by telling her 
all about the trip.” 

The gentleman could not withstand his 
son’s pleading. He let him go. 

Words fail to tell of the delight of that boy 
as we sped over the hills and valleys of Vir- 
ginia. From the questions he asked, I soon 
discovered he was a Western boy from the 
prairie land. 

As the engine puffed and groaned up a long 
grade on the return trip, suddenly the boy, 
who sat between my knees, looked up into 
my face, and said:— 

“T have got the very best papa that ever 
lived. Do you know my papa?” 

“No, my boy, I do not; but there was 
something so familiar to me in his appearance 
that ever since you climbed into this cab I 
have been trying to think where I have seen 
your father before. What is his name, any- 
way?” 

“Why, he is Abraham Lincoln, 
my fellow-traveller. 

For a moment I reeled on my seat in sur- 
prise; but it soon flashed on me that the tall 
man who had placed the child in my charge 
could be no other than the President, whom 
I had only seen as pictured in the news- 
papers. 

You may be sure I made a doubly careful 
run into Washington when I found that 
Tad Lincoln, son of the President, was the 
little guest I had in my cab. 

Another man—I suppose a White House 
servant—met the train on its arrival and took 
the boy away. 

The next and last time I saw Abraham 
Lincoln after he had trusted me with his 
boy for six hours’ ride in Virginia was when 
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he lay in state in Washington, before the sad 
funeral cortege started to the prairies of 
Illinois to lay the martyred President to rest 
at Springfield—John Henry Martin, in 
New York Sun. 


April Fool’s Day Revised and 


Improved. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


It’s many years ago that Cousin Hallie 
and I were sent on our first April Fool errand. 
How well I remember the weary wanderings 
of us two plump and guileless little five-year 
olds—each with a big red copper cent tightly 
clasped in a moist and chubby hand—from 
baker to butcher, from butcher to grocer, 
from grocer to druggist for half-a-dozen 
ten-inch tacks and an ounce of mosquito-fat. 

And how very clearly I recall that other 
1st of April nearly ten years later when the 
same Cousin Hallie and I set before our 
respective brothers and their dearest chums 
a plate of home-made tea-biscuits light and 
flaky to look upon, but neatly padded with 
cotton-batting, nevertheless. 

Even now that I am more than middle- 
aged and qualifying for Mother-by-law and 
Grandmother, I never let the day go by with- 
out at least making an attempt at “April 
fooling” my quite grown-up young folks,— 
attempts which hardly ever are crowned 
with success; for do not we all know that the 
present generation is knowing and wide- 
awake beyond belief and seldom taken in? 

But they’re not only sagacious and acute 
beyond their years,—these great big sons and 
daughters of ours,—no; they are also more 
kindly considerate than the big brothers 
and sisters of my early childhood; and even 
their April fooleries are of a more commenda- 
ble sort and funnier withal than the ones of 
forty years ago. They fool the little sister 
nowadays by offering her ‘‘moth-balls”’ 
made of lusciously sugared hazel-nuts, and 
little Cousin Dick by presenting him with 
knobby chunks of anthracite cunningly imi- 
tated in delectable liquorice taffy. They hand 
Father a most deceptive candy lucifer match, 
and bring Mother a tin already opened for 
inspection,—of some new brand of tomatoes,— 
which on closer examination will be found 
to contain a bunch of violets or pansies. 
They have a host of similar jolly April fool 
contrivances up their sleeve—all of them 
fooling wp the scale and not down—which 
make the rough and sometimes positively 
cruel bamboozlings of an earlier day seem 
mean and silly by comparison. 


The Queer Patient. 


As Dr. Rule drove up to the gate of 
his home one morning, after making his early 
rounds, little Jack, who had been watching 
for him, ran down the path to meet him. 

“OQ papa,” he said, ‘‘we thought you’d 
never come! ‘There’s a patient in the dining- 
room who’s been waiting ever so long, and 
he’s so bad that he has tried three times to 
jump out of the window.” ‘ 

“Out of his head, I suppose,” said the 
doctor, as he sprang out of the buggy. 

“Mamma’s holding him down on the sofa 
now,” said Jack, leading the way into the 
house. 

The doctor hurried into the dining-room, 
wishing his patients would come during office 
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hours. His wife and little daughter were both 
standing before the sofa, bending down very 
low. They did not run around or speak. 

“Let me see what’s the matter here,” said 
the doctor, pushing them aside. 

They answered him with a burst of laugh- 
ter, and the doctor had to laugh, too, for the 
“patient” on the sofa was only old Bose, 
covered to his neck with a shawl, and looking 
very much ashamed of himself, and as if he 
would like to get up if he could. 

“This is Jack’s joke,” said mamma. 
“Don’t you know what day it is?” 

“The first of April, I do declare!”’ said the 
doctor. “Jack, you rogue, come here.” 

Jack ran laughingly into his father’s arms. 

“You said no one could April fool you, 
papa,” he cried, 

“So I did,” said the doctor, and he put his 
hand in his pocket and took out a dime. 
“Take this: it’s worth a dime to be caught by 
a little fellow only five years old!’’—Florence 
B. Hallowell. 


Polite Boys. 

George and Henry Grafton, to fill their 
time during vacation and to make a little 
money, set up a candy and pop-corn store, 
with their parents’ permission, in an un- 
occupied shop on the village street. 

“Now,” said George, ‘‘we shall have 
a good many ladies among our customers; 
and it won’t do to let the men smoke any 
here.” 

“Oh, no!” said Henry: “we'll put ‘up 
a big sign, ‘No Smoking Allowed.’”’ 

“JT guess we’d better be a little more 
polite in our notice,’ said George, “‘so that 
we shan’t offend any of our smoking cus- 
tomers.’ cae 
%The boys put their heads together to 
invent a polite “no smoking” notice, and 
at last, with a pleasing sense of having done 
exactly the right thing, hung up the follow- 
ing neatly lettered inscription:— 


CUSTOMERS WILL PLEAS TAKE NOTIS 
THAT IF THEY WISH TO SMOKE IN HERE 
THEY WILL PLEAS EITHER EXTINGUISH 
THEIR PIPES OR ELSE Go OuvurTpoors.— 
The Pacific. 


Dolly, discovering a crock-mark on her 
hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ When I touched the stove- 
lid, I knew it was black; but I didn’t know 
it was contagious!”—Exchange. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. . . “Ve . . 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. Y : ; 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38% 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


PresmEenNT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Currx, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. ran 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Src., 279 Tremont St, 


Incorporated 1864. 
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The Wisdom of Folly. 


The cynics say that every rose 

Is guarded by a thorn which grows 
To spoil our posies: 

But I no pleasure therefore lack; 

I keep my hands behind my back 
When smelling roses. 


*Tis proved that Sodom’s apple tarts 
Have ashes as component parts, 
For those that steal them: 
My soul no disillusion seeks, 
I love my apples’ rosy cheeks, 
But never peel them. 


Though outwardly a gloomy shroud, 
The inner half of every cloud 
Is bright and shining: 
I therefore turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining. 


Our idols’ feet are made of clay, 
So stony-hearted critics say, 
With scornful mockings: 
My images are deified 
Because I keep them weli supplied 
With shoes and stockings. 


My modus operandi this— 
To take no heed of what’s amiss, 
And not a bad one: 
Because, as Shakspere used to say, 
A merry heart goes twice the way 
That tires a sad one. 
—Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 


From Foreign Lands. 


BY C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


From letters recently received we select 

a few of general interest :-— 
“MaAcEDOoNIA, GorRNA, DJOUMAIA. 

**T have been here now for a week,, and am 
pursuing every day my benevolent work 
among the Macedonian poor, both Chris- 
tian and Mussulman, women and children. 
There are about two hundred suffering 
women, and, of course, many more children 
that have received from me food, clothing, 
and shoes. Many things that I give them 
are indeed cheap in price, but meet their 
first need in this hard winter time. I in- 
quire thoroughly about them before I grant 
relief. There is a great snow-fall and bitter 
cold. It is very hard for me to get into 
many of the burned villages. I have visited 
several of them,—Surbinovo, Tzerovo, 
Chesna, and Ochtaba. All of these are 
Christian villages. I have sought to do 
what I could to improve their miserable 
condition. ‘Their need is very great, and I 
hear many words of great thankfulness to 
those who have sent them aid in their pres- 
ent condition. These thanks come equally 
from Christians and Mussulmans, women 
and children. I found them so responsive 
that I thought it a great chance to preach 
everywhere about Unitarian Christianity. 
I distributed some eight hundred tracts 
or more among them. Whenever I could 
find any one that was able to read in Bul- 
garian, I gave them some of our literature 
to read. 

“Last Sunday I preached in two places 
_ in this town, besides continuing my benevo- 
lent work. In the morning at nine I spoke 
in a Bulgarian Christian but orthodox meet- 
ing: in the afternoon at three I preached 
to a large gathering of 250 persons, mixed 
Christians and Mussulmans, and some Jews. 
It was in a great café hall where I gathered 
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the people to hear me. I preached here in 
two languages, in. Bulgarian and the Turkish 
tongue. It would have been very interest- 
ing if it had been possible to have a sten- 


'ographer or a photographer, to show you a 


meeting among which the only Unitarian 
was the speaker, and all the people listening 
with great attention. 


meeting was ever held in Macedonia. My 
text was the five great principles of the 
Unitarian faith. It was wonderful for many 
of them to hear for the first time such a 
believing yet liberal and reasonable religion. 
All of them listened to what I had to say 
concerning the Fatherhood of God, Leader- 
ship of Christ, Salvation by Character, 
the Brotherhood of Man, and the Progress 
of Mankind Onward and Upward Forever. 
The impression seemed to be excellent, and 
I am very thankful to have the opportunity 
to speak about our faith. I propose now 
to stay here for the next Sunday, and desire 
to have once more a good meeting when I 
shall speak to them again about the Uni- 
tarian faith. 

“For some days I shall keep up my 
benevolent work here. It is impossible for 
me without great expenditure to go into 
many villages. As soon as I finish my 
work here, I shall return to Doubnitza. I 
must take up my religious work as before.” 


A leading English Unitarian 
writes :-— 

“When I was in London last week, I 
heard that a party of our American friends 
and brethren would be passing through 
Liverpool in the early part of July, en route 
for the Paris Conference. I am writing to 
tell you that, if this report is true, I hope 
you will give us the same opportunity of 
entertaining you here that we had on the 
occasion of the Berlin visit. It would be‘a 
great encouragement to us all to be allowed 
to do this, and, if it could again be arranged 
for the local pulpits to be occupied by Amer- 
icans on the Sunday, I am sure all our minis- 
ters would welcome the opportunity of ex- 
tending the hospitality of their pulpits to 
such distinguished guests.” ... 


From a Hindu Teacher. 
Tue CoLtece, Barons, INnpIA. 
“From this distance it is difficult for some 


of us to keep track of the work of the Uni- 
tarian Association in Boston, and we shall 
indeed be glad if occasionally your office 
sends us such literature as your annual 
report or your periodical publications. Our 
work in the college here has its own features 
of interest. This is the only college teaching 
up to the M.A. degrees in this State. As 
resident professor I have splendid opportun- 
ities of working as a pilot of modern thought 
and life in the midst of the crowds of intelli- 
gent young men who come to us year after 
year from different parts of the land for 
pursuing their academic courses. It is 
often a very up-hill work but, in the long 
run, it will count. We have our periods 
of depression and discouragement when we 
need the stimulus and fellowship (through 
correspondence) of our friends from the 
great Republic of the West. .. . 
‘Whatever may be the merits of the 
Democratic Party in American politics, 
the election of Dr. Woodrow Wilson as the 
next President has been hailed with delight 
by the cultured classes of India as indica- 


layman 


This was the first} 
‘time, I think, that a Unitarian Christian 
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tive of the triumph of the cultured over the 
demagogic ideal in the tangled web of Amer- 
ican politics.” 


An Island Ministry. 


BY REV. LOUIS H. BUCKSHORN. 


When I came here to Vineyard Haven, 
Martha’s Vineyard, three years ago, the 
ministry and the memory of Mr. Stevens 
was still fresh and strong. He had looked 
after the spiritual welfare of the sailors. He 
also furnished them free, fresh water, a 
reading room, and books. Many a sailor 
lad has come to this well of Sychar here and 
found water that quickened life and life eter- 
nal. 

The times have changed since “the tide 
has-borne him far.’”’ A public town water 
system carries fresh water to the end of the 
pier. The sailing vessels are few, and sailor 
lads fewer. ‘The little chapel has become the 
Stevens Memorial Church, with an all-year 
Sunday-morning service. Its pulpit ministry 
is largely among those of our own household 
of faith,—residents here and stummer-time 
dwellers and visitors. People from many 
States—a few from foreign countries—join 
with us in service and worship. 

An appeal came to me early in the first 
spring that has grown into a call from many 
parts of the island. 

“Come and see my fruit-trees. They 
are dying out. We have set new ones over 
and over again, but they always die out in 
a few years.” 

I went out and saw that they were heing 
sucked to death by the San José scale, that 
minute, pernicious insect that multiplies 
by the millions every year. Some of the island 
trees were so thick with the little gray scales, 
they looked like ships’ bottoms behung with 
barnacles. Since then I have given public 
talks on the care of fruit-trees and spraying 
demonstrations, with marked results. Last 
summer a year ago a small orchard that had 


‘borne but few perfect apples gave a yield of 


60 barrels of perfect No. 1 fruit. The people 
have taken fresh heart, and many, many new 
fruit-trees have been set out. Spraying 
pumps and nursery stock have been bought 
from wholesale firms and turned over at cost. 

Others came to me and asked: “Can you 
change over my ‘pucker-mouth’ pear-tree 
into some good juicy pear? My plums and 
peaches are poor, Can you change them?” 
Or: ‘‘My apple-trees have come up from seed. 
The fruit is small and knurly. Can you make 
it over?” The “pucker-mouth” was grafted 
into a Bartlett, and bore luscious fruit last 
September. The worthless plums are re- 
placed now by European and Japanese 
varieties. The little wild and bitter apple- 
trees are sending their strength into the 
beautiful McIntosh Red apple. One German 
living on the plains planted the seeds from 
apples as he ate them. Most of them came 
up to small and bitter fruit. This third 
spring will complete their grafting over to 
known and good varieties,—a three seasons’ 
labor of love. I have made over many old 
apple-trees on the same principle that a good 
dentist makes over a bad tooth, removing all 
decay, sterilizing the cavity, filling the hold 
with Portland cement, and, when hardened, 
painting it over to make it water proof. I 
did this for one day laborer, who sits down 
at his table with eleven fine children. Al- 
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though a Roman Catholic, surely he owed 


nothing to me for making whole his trees, 
and so it has been in many instances. 

The grafting over of the plum-trees brought 
a suggestion to me that I have followed out. 
I noticed that the wild beach plum-trees 
flourished in the veriest sand and in the driest 
of conditions. If these wild plum roots 
only had better tops and choicer fruits! So 
I have grafted some over to European and 
Japanese hybrids. I have some sturdy two- 
year old trees. They will fruit next year. 
This kind of root system will make choice 
plums possible in the sandiest soils and the 
driest of conditions. 

There was still a larger, more vital problem 
that appealed to me for solution, the problem 
of soil fertility,—a part of the whole country’s 
problem, for on it depends all food of to-day 
and coming years. Closely connected with 
it is another problem, that of high prices. 
There are now more mouths that eat than 
hands that produce. 

We have thousands of acres that could 
grow tons of asparagus and garden truck if 
water and fertility can be added. ‘The price 
of barnyard manutre is prohibitive. So is the 
cost of factory-made fertilizer. The acre 
here in its present condition will not return 
the cost of either. The small Portuguese 
farmer with his one horse and cow does not 
make enough dressing for his most urgent 
need. He must be taught to grow fertilizer 
element that costs him most,—namely, 
nitrogen,—and at the same time improve his 
light land by adding decaying vegetable 
element. He must plough under clover, peas, 
beans, vetches, and lupines. Who would tell 
and teach this? Whom would he believe? 
Perhaps the preacher-man who had done the 
miracle with his trees? If so, only by actual 
proof in demonstration. 

So I secured about six acres of the very 
poorest, sandy soil. It borders on water avail- 
able for irrigation, facing the heavy south- 
west winds, and on a rising slope. For two 
years now I have planted buckwheat, yellow 
lupine, crimson clover, winter vetch, and 
ploughed them under green, with a soil trans- 
formation that seems incredible. ‘This plot 
has been set to asparagus, with good yields. 

Last winter I went back farther from the 
shore behind the trees to secure a wind break. 
About an acre of trees were cut, the big 
roots grubbed out by hand, and the soil 
fertility increase begun with winter rye and 
vetch. ‘This was personally done, and there 
were no soft seats on the job. This rear 
patch for fertility demonstration will be set 
to asparagus and the green manuring con- 
tinued, ~ 

I have been able to irrigate the front half 
acre by a second-hand ship’s deck pump, 
pumping the water up the hill into ditches 
by hand. This combines the exercise of 
every known apparatus in the gymnasium. 
After a hard day’s tillage with garden wheel 
hose, I have pumped and pumped far into 
the darkness. In the long summer’s drouth 
the experiment must not fail. This hand 
method of irrigation is impossible for the 
rear and much larger piece. The distance 
is too great and the quantity of water needed 
on the light soil in dry seasons too much. 

The work now halts for the want of a 
gasoline engine, pump, jack, and necessary 
pipe to carry the water. $175 will pay for 
the outfit and its installation. I do not like 
to fail in this great work after all the hard 
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labor. Surely there must be members of our 
denomination and others who will help the 
ministry that is trying to justify itself in 
such ways. 

What compensation in this work? ‘The 
best of all: first, the justification of our great 
faith in worship made over into work during 
week days; second, being welcome among 
any group and all groups of men and feeling 
at home with them and they with me. 

As this work now reaches publicity, I wish 
to express my thanks, first of all, to the splen- 
did democratic spirit that has welcomed deep 
faith and hard work, side by. side, in its 
minister, and also locally to Captains G. L. 
Smith and B. C. Cromwell for teaming and 
ploughing; to Mr. C. Prescott of Concord, 
Mass., for improved asparagus seed and seed- 
lings; to Prof. F. C. Sears of the Bureau of 
Pomology, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Amherst, for fruit tree scions. 


Cnitarian Temperance Society. 


The Beer Cure for Intemperance. 


There are many good people who insist 
that beer is harmless, and that the way to 
solve the problem of intemperance and cure 
the evils of drink is to drive out whiskey by 
fostering the larger use of malt liquors. Let 
us appeal to the facts of experience and the 
teachings of the laboratory. 

I. It is a common claim of those who 
advocate this policy that there is no drink- 
problem in countries like Germany, France, 
and Italy, where light liquors are extensively 
used. But the truth is that the intem- 
perance of Germany, France, and Italy is 
recognized by rulers and statesmen as one of 
the most serious evils with which they have 
to contend. An able writer in the London 
Saturday Review recently stated, “The in- 


crease of alcoholism is becoming painfully) 


evident all over Italy.”” A few months ago 


the Italian premier, Prof. Lazzatti, in sub- 
mitting his bill for the reduction of intem-! 


perance, presented a great mass of evidence, 
conclusively proving two things: first, that 
deaths from alcoholism in ltaly are rapidly in- 
creasing, while the general death-rate is fall- 
ing; and, second, that drinking lighter liquors 
has not decreased drunkenness, nor lessened 
the crime, poverty, and insanity due to the! 
drink habit. ‘These are decisive words. 

A worse situation exists in France. A year 
ago the Brewing Trade Review stated that the! 
use of beer in that land had recently increased 
25 per cent., but the use of the heavier liquors 
has also increased during the same period 
(being now nearly twice per capita what it: 
is in Great Britain!), and never have the 
evils of drink been so serious there as at) 
present. Five years ago a notable report 
was presented to the Académie de Médicin, 
showing the alarming increase of deaths 
in France from alcoholism. While drink- 
ing more and more wine and beer, from! 
year to year, Frenchmen have been using 
more and more absinthe (worse than whiskey, 
but in the same class of heavy liquors), 
the increase being some tenfold per capita 
in the last generation, a fact which proves 
that drinking wine and beer does not lessen 
the evils of drink and does not decrease the 
use of heavier liquors. 

The situation in other European countries 
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is similar. No case can be found where a 
larger use of beer has decreased any of the 
evils due to drink. The eminent scientist, 
Prof. Kraepelin of Munich, testifies: ‘In 
the production of alcoholism in Munich, 
beer undoubtedly plays the chief réle. It 
must be accepted that beer is capable of 
producing typical delirium tremens.” An 
eminent authority of Basle, H. Biocher, 
makes this statement: ‘‘The whole question 
whether beer can be used in the war against 
spirits has not only been settled long ago 
to the disfavor of beer, but to-day it is sense- 
less and dangerous, since it veils the real 
danger which threatens us and conceals 
the abyss before which we stand.” A dis- 
tinguished German, Prof. Bunge, asserts: 
“No other drink [referring to beer] is so 
seductive. It has been in Germany worse 
than the whiskey pest, because beer is more 
apt to lead to immoderate drinking.’ An- 
other German, Dr. Hugo Hoppe, a great 
nerve specialist of Kénigsberg, declares, ““On 
account of the democratic equality with 
which beer has established itself, the dangers 
of beer-alcoholism are much greater than from 
wine or whiskey.” 

The fact that drinking tea and coffee has 
done much to lessen the use of liquors is no 
argument in favor of trying to cure intem- 
perance’ by a larger use of beer. ‘There is 
here no fair analogy, because they are not 
alcoholic as beer is. Inthe recent experiments 
made in great industrial plants in Germany, 
the good results have been secured, not by 
increasing the beer consumption of the work- 
men, but by substituting tea, coffee, milk, and 
water for malt and spirituous liquors. 

II. There is no more harmful belief held 
by people to-day than the notion that beer 
is an innocent drink. The vital statistics 
of Great Britain show that certain serious 
diseases, like gout, diabetes, liver troubles, 
are from three to five times as common among 
brewers and bar-tenders (who chiefly sell 
malt liquors) than among the people in gen- 
eral. One of the most eminent European 
authorities on insanity, Prof. Albert Mahaim, 
of the university of Liége, found that about 
one-half the persons admitted to a certain 
asylum as “alcoholics” had used nothing 
but beer and similar drinks. So common ‘is 
the injury done to the heart by beer drinking, 
that this special trouble is known as the 
“beer-drinker’s heart,’’ and in Munich one 
out of every sixteen of the hospital patients 
die from this disorder. ‘The effect of beer 
upon workmen has been shown to be most 
injurious. A great English physician, Dr. 
Parkes, made a notable experiment with two 
gangs of soldiers, under exactly similar con- 
ditions, with single exception: one used beer 
and the other soldiers were abstainers. The 
abstaining gang accomplished much more 
work. Prof. Hellenius reports a_ similar 
result among brickmakers. The abstainers 
made some five per cent., on an average, 
more than those who drank beer moderately. 
Similar experiments have been made in in- 
dustrial plants in Germany, and the results 
are everywhere the same,—less accidents, 
less disorder, less sickness, more and better 
work by those who use no beer. 

In this connection, on the food-value of 
beer, it is only necessary to give the testi- 
mony of one eminent expert, Dr. A. Holit- 
scher, of Carlsbad: it completely covers the 
ground and fairly summarizes the conclu- 
sions of science:— 
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“Beer is not a food, cannot be; and it is a 
conscious or unconscious deception of the 
public to assert that it is. Beer contains, 
it is true, besides the alcohol and extract, 
a quantity of fuel material which the body 
can utilize. Should it not, therefore, be called 
a food? No. Other absolutely injurious, 
unusable, and poisonous material like glyc- 
erine, fusel oil, chloroform, or ether are 
burned in the body, and their units can be 
estimated; but no one has thought of calling 
them foods.”’ 

III. There are three other substantial 
reasons against the ‘‘beer cure’’ for intem- 
perance, which can only be very briefly 
stated here, but they have great weight:— 

(x) The use of beer means a waste of 
money which is not justifiable on the part 
of rich or poor. The vast sums so wasted 
are a serious drain upon the resources of any 
country,—an enormous economic loss for 
which there is no return in wholesome pleas- 
ure, industrial efficiency, or general health. 
The liquor business means less money for 
every legitimate trade and enterprise, and 
more activity for undertakers, doctors, 
hospitals, policemen, courts, and charity 
workers,—just where we do not want increased 
activity! What the rising generation neéds 
to be taught is not to substitute beer for 
whiskey, but to stop the drink habit. 

(2) Asa matter of experience, the move- 
ment is nowhere from heavy liquors to light, 
but the reverse. Beer drinking leads di- 
rectly to whiskey drinking. The taste for 
liquor is more easily started with what seems 
an innocent beverage. The craving grows 
for ‘stronger stuff.” ‘The temptation is 
insidious, and soon a man,who began with 
malt liquors is drinking more intoxicating 
beverages. Beer is, therefore, a most effec- 
tive starter toward drunkenness. 

(3) The evils of the drink curse find their 
centre and consummation in the saloon, 
with its demoralizing associations, criminal 
impulses, and political corruptions. Simply 
taking away its whiskey barrels will not re- 
move its evils. As long as the beer kegs 
remain, it will still be a vicious institution, 
making for all forms of unrighteousness. 
The only sure remedy for the drink curse is 
the instruction that all liquors are destroyers 
of life, this truth being made so effective that 
it shall become incarnated in private conduct 
and organized in public law. 


JosEPH H. CROOKER. 
REDLANDS. CAL. 


The Tuckerman School. 


School closed on Saturday, March 29, for 
the spring recess, and will reopen on Tuesday, 
April 8. 

The Tuesday morning devotional services 
in April will be conducted by Rev. W. H. 
Lyon, April 8; Rev. C. F. Park, April, 15; 
Rev. James Huxtable, April 22; Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, April 29. These services are at 
half-past nine, continue half an hour, and in- 
clude a brief sermon or address good for all 
to hear. A welcome awaits any who are 
interested to come in. 

An interesting and timely lecture was 
given last week by Rev. A. I. Inness of Win- 
throp. In introducing the subject, David 
Livingstone, Mr. Inness referred to the 
centenary of the birth of the missionary, and, 
after a brief survey of his early life, spoke of 
his education. Livingstone studied medicine 
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that he might be of greater service to the 
people among whom he was to work. He 
was a lover and student of nature, which may 
have predisposed him in his desire to explore 
unknown lands, but his sympathy for human- 
ity and wish to spread the Christ spirit were 
dominant. These with his great courage 
made him face unusual dangers and difficulties 
and carry forward explorations in Africa. 
Any near-by audience wishing to hear the 
lecture can make arrangements to do so by 
writing to Mr. Inness. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 
REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


In Four States. 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK. 


Only the river, the wide, tawny, unsettled 
Ohio River, separates the cities in Southern 
Ohio reported upon last week from that Ken- 
tucky border which the associate secretary 
traversed in the trip to Louisville. The 
route followed the fine scenery along the 
stream, in and out and round about among 
the hills that showed in early March the faint, 
greenish tinge which foretells the spring. 

The welcome accorded the representative 
of this department in Louisville confirmed 
all that the visitor had heard of Southern 
hospitality. Hearts, homes, church, were 
open to give and to’ receive. On the even- 
ing of the day of arrival a conference with the 
Sunday-school superintendent and Alliance 
representatives was held. The meetings of 
the following day opened with a business 
session of the Alliance at eleven o'clock. 
Sixty members were in attendance. ‘The 
session moved with precision and despatch 
under the guidance of the capable president. 
The reports showed the large amount of 
important work done in a single month. An 
evidence of the Alliance influence in the 
social life of the church was offered in the 
luncheon which followed, at which one hun- 
dred and twenty men and women were in 
attendance. Since most of the men had to 
return to business in the afternoon, the 
visitor was asked to speak at the luncheon. 
The occasion and the absorbed attention to 
the message were inspiring. 

The afternoon address which followed was 
largely attended. In the audience were 
nearly all the Sunday-school officers and 
teachers, and deep interest in the religious 
training of the children was evident in the 
discussion which followed the address. A 
session of two hours still left time for the 
visitor to attend at the Woman’s Club a 
lecture which told of the work done in the 
mountain districts of Kentucky for the 
prevention of blindness. 

Great love is shown in the Louisville 
church for their minister, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, and his young wife, and their lovely 
babes. There is abundant evidence of good 
work and steadily-growing interest. 

Sunday morning congregations are very 
large. The Sunday-school has a well or- 
ganized kindergarten department. A wise 
woman superintendent and an _ excellent 
group of teachers are giving thoughtful at- 
tention to the instruction and the worship 
in the school, doing a work which will tell 
in the life of the church for years to come. 
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“Vou will like our church in Indianapolis, 
it is so much alive,” had been the prediction 
of the neighbors in Ohio and Kentucky. 
The visitor wondered. In the midst of evi- 
dence of effective-and far-reaching service, 
indicating most vigorous and abundant life, 
why should the same quality in a neighbor- 
ing church be a matter of comment? The 
prediction was true, nevertheless. ‘There is 
a buoyancy which is at once evident in the 
work of the church at the centre of Indiana. 
It is indeed alive with the same spirit of 
which the other churches gave evidence. In 
observations covering a good many places 
one sees how vast and varied is the life our 
faith manifests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wicks have put whole- 
souled and hearty effort into their work. 
The entire history of the movement in In- 
dianapolis barely compasses ten years, and 
Mr. Wicks’s service there has covered eight 
years of that time. The building, wonder- 
fully fitted to the work and the mode of 
worship of the liberal faith, is attractive in its 
beauty and freshness. It is the home of 
committees engaged in public welfare, such as 
the charities and playground organizations, 
as well as the centre of the immediate church 
activities. One day in each week is a church- 
home day, a custom for which gratitude to 
Cincinnati is still expressed. The visitor 
arrived just in time to partake of the lunch- 
eon on that day, and to enjoy the cake with 
its candles, and the speeches, which consti- 
tuted birthday celebration of one of the char- 
ter members of the church. The references 
to a time of uncertainty, almost of despair, in 
the early days of the church movement in 
that city, and of the fidelity of the little 
group in the dark period, gave indication of 
one source of the present vitality. A faith 
that has been struggled for, suffered for, and 
brought to victory, is doubly valued. There 


seems no reason why the eager and exultant . 


work of the minister and people should not be 
carried on together for many years to come. 

The visitor was given the chance to pre- 
sent the work of this department to the Alli- 
ance members in the afternoon, and to address 
a good-sized audience the next evening. The 
Standard of Excellence and Service of Loyalty 
were ordered in quantities for the Sunday 
school, and suggestions were promptly 
adopted for the extension of its work. 

Ohio, again, and the significant week in 
Cleveland with the Religious Education 
Association and Unity Church. The three 
members of this department were together in 
the services in Mr. Simons’s church, and the 
story of those services and of the successful 
church and Sunday school has already been 
told in these columns by the secretary. It 
was a joy to the writer to return again to the 
scene of her first work in the ministry; to 
find friends, new and old, in the congrega- 
tion; to accept the hospitality of Mr. and 
Mrs. Simons and others of his people; and to 
rejoice with them in the rich success and the 
steadily enlarging opportunity of their work 
together. The greetings of those in the old 
home go to the deeps of the heart and stir 
the wells of memory. 

There was one more stopping place on the 
return journey,—Jamestown, N.Y. Excel- 
lent opportunity for the presentation of tne 
visitor’s message had been arranged by Rev. 
W. A. Taylor and his people. In the after- 
noon Alliance members and friends gathered, 
filling the room to overflowing, and entering 
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with zest into the discussion of Sunday-school 
work which followed the address. It was 
good to hear the minister’s tribute to the 
faithful workers in his school of religion. 
There are large classes of young people. 
All grades of the children’s classes are well 
filled, and sixty-four copies of The Beacon 
are taken. The minister is in active touch 
with the school and with all the church or- 
ganizations, and the results of steady, per- 
sistent work are manifest. 

In the evening the visitor had opportunity 
to see the Sunday-school company of Boy 
Scouts assemble to march to a scout rally, 
and to speak to a second atdience, smaller 
but not less interested than the one of the 
afternoon. Not the least of the pleasures at 
Jamestown was the meeting with Rev. 
James G. Townsend, long known through 
his contributions to the Christian Register. 
His work with the pen has won for him a 
parish of readers, during the period when ill- 
health has prevented active service as min- 
ister of a church. 

Everywhere, as this account has shown, 
there is found an awakened interest in all 
that pertains to the religious life and train- 
ing of children and young people. Steadily 
our work advances. ‘There are differences in 
local conditions. There are varied methods. 
Some schools are large and some are small. 
But the faith, the zeal, the endeavor, and the 
spiritual achievement are one. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The regular meeting of the Pilgrim Federa- 
tion was held at North Easton, Monday 
evening, March 17, 1913. Rev. E. B. 
Maglathlin, president of the federation, 
opened the meeting, introducing Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, who spoke on the work the 
young people as a body are trying to do, of 
numerous societies affiliated with the Union, 
and told in a general way what use is made of 
funds sent by local societies to the Young 
People’s Religious Union. He spoke, also, of 
work being done in college towns by volunteer 
helpers and the great need of paid helpers, 
in many branches of work assuring better 
results. Mr. Foote urged us to be loyal to the 
ideals of liberty and truth as it has cost many 
a sacrifice to gain the religious liberty we now 
enjoy. At the close of the address Miss 
Helen I. Keith of North Easton Guild led 
the devotional exercises. 

Following the roll-call, the collection was 
taken, during which time Rev. William L,. 
Chaffin of North Easton told an interesting 
story, illustrating the difference between an 
offering and a collection which was much 
appreciated. 

An earnest worker, who was unable to be 
present, owing to a long illness, was remem- 
bered, and all joined in wishing him a speedy 
recovery. The president then spoke of our 
obligations to all. All have a personal work 
to do for others. 

The meeting adjourned until June, when the 
next gathering will be held in West Bridge- 
water, A social hour was then enjoyed, 
refreshments being served by the North 
Easton Guild. Harrie E. Cary, 

Secretary. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Conference of Alliance Branches will 
be held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, April 
7, 1913, at 10.30 o’clock, All branches cor- 
dially invited to attend. 


The Cambridge Association of ministers 
will meet at 1 Stow Street, Concord, April 
7, Rev. L. B. Macdonald, host. Luncheon 
at 1. Concord train leaves North Station at 
11.30.» ‘Trolley from Arlington Heights on 
the hour reaches Concord on the hour. 
Subject of paper, ‘The Dangers of Prophecy.”’ 


At the regular weekly musical service in 
King’s Chapel next Saturday noon, Mr. 
Malcolm Lang, the organist, will be assisted 
by Mrs. Alice Bates Rice of the King’s Chapel 
choir, who will sing a solo. The speakers 
for the next week are as follows: April 7, 
Rev. H. S. Mitchell, Keene, N.H.; April 8, 
Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; April 
9, Rev. J. C. Jaynes, West Newton; April 10, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel; April 
11, Rev. Pitt Dillingham, Boston. 


The Meadville Unitarian Conference, com- 
posed of such churches within the reach of 
Meadville, the seat of the Theological School, 
as may wish to join it, will meet with the 
church in Meadville on April 7 and 8. 


The Meadville District Associate Alliance) 


meets with the Conference and will hold its 
special session on April 8 at 2 p.m. The 
Federation of Young People, formed last 
year, also meets with the Conference, hold- 
ing its own session at 4 P.m. on April 8. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Second Church, Jacob 
Sleeper Hall: The preachers for March have 
been Rey. Bradley Gilman, who conducted 
the Communion service, Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist, Rey. D. Roy Freeman, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., and Rev. Lee S. McCollester, 
D.D. After the Easter services, on March 
23, with an uplifting sermon by Dr. Eliot, 
a special Easter programme of the Second 
Church school brought the congregation 
and school together to sing carols, to listen to 
an instrumental trio rendered by Mr. George 
J. Abbott, Mr. Ellard, and Mr. Stillings, and 
to enjoy the telling of choice stories for 
children by Miss Lillian B. Poor. An ad- 
dress was made by Mrs. Beatley, and plants 
were given to the school and to invited chil- 
dren from the Newsboys’ Home, the pre- 
sentation being made by Mrs. Franklin 
F. Raymond, a member of the committee in 
charge of the Second Church school. A 
letter written by Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
some years ago for a union Easter service of 
young people in Boston, was read, with its 
Easter message of good cheer, the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and to-morrow. ‘New life, 
more life, better lifel: That is the Easter 
message. ‘I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.’”” The Second Church Branch of 
the National Alliance has held its regular 
meetings at the Hotel Vendome, full of 
earnest work and enthusiasm. Miss Emma 
C. Low, the president of the National 
Alliance, was the honored guest on March 
12, at a meeting which brought friends from 
neighborhood Alliances who had responded 
tothe cordial invitation of the Second Church 
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Branch to share with its members this meet- 
ing. The hour was bright with greetings 
and with congratulations upon work well done 
and with encouragement for the future. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner: A very successful men’s 
club movement has just been undertaken 
here, and over fifty men have enrolled them- 
selves. Rev. William Sullivan of Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., has arranged to undertake a 
Unitarian Mission for April 21 to 26 in- 
clusive. Meetings will be held every evening. 
Mr. Sullivan will be assisted by ministers 
from Providence and Boston, including 
Rev. L. G. Wilson of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. This experiment will be 
watched with interest from all quarters. 
The fire, which recently damaged one corner 
of the church in which the minister’s study 
is located, started from spontaneous com- 


Marriages, 


In Winchester, Mass., March 26, by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Philip Burnham Goffe and Ethel Pearl Abare. 


In the Unitarian Church, Dover, Mass., March 27, by 
Rev. William I. Lawrance, assisted by Rev. William R. - 
Lord, Bertram Cole Wheeler and Una Hawthorne Bean. 


Deaths. 


WOODWARD.--Died suddenly, at Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, Charles Eliot Ware Woodward, son of the 
late Frederick R. and Huldah P. Woodward, formerly of 
Cambridge. 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2828 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Cemetery, Oremation and 


Funeral, 
Transfer Arrangements, 


CHAPEL. Extensive salesrcoms. 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 


S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
““Undertaker, Boston.” 


‘WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. Es- 
pecially desirable for the springtime rest of professional 
people who have ‘experienced an over zealous winter and 
need to recuperate through simple communion with Nature. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 

"= ROR _ RENT 
New Hampshire Farm Buildings 


For the summer, furnished, ten miles north of Concord. 
High and dry. Fine scenery, maple shade, pine grove. 
Near station and supplies. Accommodations for automo- 
bile or team. Address C. L. TRUE, Ashland, N.H. 


Joseph 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage cheap, on trolley line, 
miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
ighland Springs, Va. 


Fok RENT for summer, in finest part of a beautiful 

Connecticut Valley town, modern house, eleven rooms, 
ample porch, gas, electricity, telephone, artistic furnishings, 
near woods. Moderate rental. Address X.Y.Z., Christian 
Register. 
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bustion in the soft coal bin. Moral, do not 
heat your church with soft coal. 


Barre, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. A. F. 
Bailey and Rev. H. L. Buzzell: After three 
years of life the men’s club last year ap- 
pointed a committee to consider organizing 
a union men’s club of the three churches, 
Unitarian, Congregational, and Methodist; 
and last fall the union club, known as the 
Barre Men’s Club, was organized with about 
80 members. ‘The first meeting was at the 
Unitarian church, and Rev. J. L. Seward, 
D.D., of Keene was the speaker. Other} 
meetings held at the churches in turn have 
been addressed by Rev. George S. Butters, 
D.D., of Auburndale, Mass., a former pastor 
of the Barre Methodist church; Mr. Allen, the 
lookout man on Mt. Wachusett; and Dr. 
M. J. Rosenau of the Harvard Medical 
School. The meetings have increased in 
interest and attendance, and this club will 
doubtless become a permanent institution 
of the life of Barre. This is, so far as known, 
the first union men’s club in which Unitarians 
have a part in the management. Other 
towns might with profit follow Barre’s 
example. 


CoLtorsDO SprRincs, Cor.—All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Thomas §S. Robjent: The 
attendance at the Sunday morning service 
has been exceptionally good this month. Mr. 
Robjent is preaching a course of sermons on 
“ After Death—What?” On Easter Sunday 
the church was finely decorated, and the con- 
gregations, both morning and evening, were 
large. Five addresses have been delivered 
on the Sunday evenings of this month. Mr. 
I. E. Jeancon spoke on ‘‘The South-west of 
Yesterday’’; Senator Helen Ring Robinson, 
the noted woman senator of the State, on 
“Minimum Wage for Women.” On this 
evening the church was packed to the doors, 
and Senator Robinson delivered a magnificent 
address, in which she showed the close con- 
nection between poverty and the social 
evil. Col. J. B. Wheeler spoke another 
evening on ‘Unwritten History of the 
Civil and Spanish Wars’’; and Rev. Hiram 
Vrooman, on “ Psychic Science.” ‘These even- 
ing meetings close April 1, to recommence 
October 1. The minister has already engaged 
many speakers of note for next fall. A 


very artistic board, fashioned after the well- 
known board at Montclair, N.J., has been 
placed on the church lawn, with the view of 
advertising the services. 


FiLatsusH, N.Y.—Fourth Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church, Rev. Leon A. Harvey: 
The annual meeting was held on the evening 
of March 18, with a large attendance. The 
reports given showed substantial progress for 
the year, the most significant report being that 
of the Music Committee, who reported that 
an organ fund amounting to $1,355 has been 
raised. The meeting, therefore, instructed 
the trustees of the church to purchase an 
organ as soon as the rest of the fund is pledged. 
This amount is likely to be speedily raised and 
it is hoped that the organ will be in place, 
after the summer vacation, ready for use 
next fall, 


Hincuam, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Unitarian Church: Rev. George B. Spurr, 
recently of Petersham, was installed March 
30. Hon. John D. Long extended the wel- 
come of the church to the new pastor; Rev. 
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Charles FE. Park, a former minister of the 
church, preached the sermon; the address to 
the people was given by Dean William W. 
Fenn, and the charge to the pastor by Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance. Rev. L. G. Dethlefs, Rev. 
George H. Lewis of the Hingham Univer- 
salist Church, and Rev. William R. Cole also 
took part in the services. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA—First Unitarian- 
Congregational Society, Rev. Samuel B. 
Nobbs: When the church reopened for the 
year, several removals of members had oc- 
curred, among them one who had been very 
helpful in the Sunday-school, and another 
who had served on the financial committee. 
The changes are typical of churches of our 
faith in rapidly changing regions, but there 
has been some recovery from the _ losses. 
A few new-comers are deeply interested, and 
give promise of usefulness if they remain in 
Jacksonville. The church has enjoyed helpful 
visits from Northern friends. Dr. Lawrance 
was heard only by the Women’s Alliance; 
but even so, his visit accomplished good. 
Though children are few in this parish, and 
little enthusiasm existed for a Sunday-school, 
yet attempt has been made to have one. 
Three classes have been formed, and the 
attendance, while small, is growing; and 
the school may yet mean much to the life 
of the church. ‘Through the loyalty of a few 
men a contract has been made for 4 lots 
desirably situated fronting Springfield Park, 
as a future location. As soon as the vacant 
lot next the church can be sold, the proceeds 
will be used to pay for the Park lots and 
erect a minister’s house, and, if possible, a 
hall to be equipped for a social settlement and 
a place to which to draw the near-by popula- 
tion, so that by the time it seems desirable 
to move the church from its present position 
there will be an interested constituency. 
Unfortunately there is at least a temporary 
lull in the real estate market, not surprising, 
in view of the sky-climbing prices which have 
obtained. But Jacksonville real estate will 
move freely again before long, and at good 
prices. The climate may tend to languor, 
but the tendency doesn’t affect real estate 
or the cost of living. This is a city which not 
only believes in itself, but lets every one know 
thatitdoes. A Jacksonvillean will take one on 
the river, and, with a catch in his voice and 
a glitter in his eye, bid you note “our sky 
line,’ and ask you if this city is not verily 
the New York of the South. The best thing 
to do is to say, “No, but New York is the 
Jacksonville of the North.”” Even that may 
happen with the opening of the Panama 
Canal—about twenty other cities are count- 
ing on that too. From March 13 to 17 the 
National Conference of the Child Labor 
Committee met here. The sessions were 
better attended than in Boston when the 
committee met there a few years ago. Unita- 
rians, though few, were very helpful. Proba- 
bly no one in Florida works harder for good 
child labor laws than Mrs. McGriff of the 
local church, and she bids fair to reach her 
desire in the securing of a good bill from the 
coming legislature of Florida. Speaking 
of the prominence of our little church in 
good works, Mr. Arthur D. Stevens’s work at 
the head of the Anti-saloon League has 
proved his knowledge and interest. Dr. 
Ellen Lowell Stevens has been at the head of 
the women of the State in the Anti-tuber- 
culosis Crusade. Others have identified 
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themselves with local work for the betterment 
of conditions in homes and schools. In fact, 
the church is composed of an exceptionally 
public-spirited lot of people. Rev. Alfred 
Manchester of Salem, Mass., has delighted 
us all. He and his wife would be very wel- 
come to remain here. Surely the warmth of 
the weather they have enjoyed has typified 
the feelings entertained for them. Mr. 
Manchester lectured on “Present-day Uni- 
tarianism,’”’.and made the people love the 
ideal he presented. The ladies gave him and 
his wife a reception under a bower of bam- 
boos and Cherokee roses. Mr. Manchester 
preached March 23, and in the afternoon he 
and Mr. Nobbs went out to an Easter service 
held by a large mission school for colored 
people. ‘The-school is orthodox, but the two 
Unitarians met with a hearty greeting. ‘The 
introductions given by the chairman were 
never to be forgotten, at least it is to be 
feared that Mr. Manchester will not forget 
them. It was a privilege to both ministers 
to encourage this struggling band of people 
to seek after a fuller life. Their way is hard 
enough and painfully long, but many of the 
race will add much to our common life. Mr. 
Manchester is off for West Florida, and will 
have a busy time of it. Incidentally, he will 
probably rejoice his Northern friends with 
some new stories. Jacksonville is glad to have 
had him here. This church feels isolated. 
It is a long trip between Unitarians down here, 
and probably will be for some time. The 
city has been literally swamped with all sorts 
of evangelists this season. To an outsider 
the rivalries between orthodox sects seem to 
be bitter enough. Possibly after men have 
discovered the impossiblity of any union 
based upon the mere letter of Scripture, 
there may come an appreciation of the union 
of spirit possible to all lovers of God, who 
have ceased to be afraid of reason and wel- 
come truth, that they may live it. 


KatAmazoo, Micu.—The People’s Church, 
Rev. George F. Patterson: This society is 
doing vigorous and successful work. During 
the past month the congregations have been — 
multiplied by three, ‘‘not,’’ says our corre- 
spondent, ‘‘because we are having anything 
better than usual, but because we are insist- 
ing that the people know what we have.” 
Sunday morning sermons were announced for 
March as follows: ‘A God to Respect,” 
“Jesus the Comrade,” “A Hell to Shun,” “A 
Heaven to Win,” ‘The Consistent Liberal 
Churchman.”’ One of the events has been 
the reading of Charles Rann Kennedy’s ‘‘ The 
Terrible Meek,’’ by Miss Amanda Kidder. 


WATERVILLE, Mr.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Sydney S Booth: The Easter 
service at the First Unitarian Church, Sun- 
day, was particularly inpressive. St. Omer 
Commandery, Knights Templar, attended, 
ina body. Gov. W. T. Haines marched with 
them from the Asylum to the church and 
return. The service was largely attended, 
and the musical programme was excellent. 
The sermon was delivered by Mr. Booth, 
and was very appropriate. The subject of 
the sermon was ‘“‘ The Immortality of a Great 
Purpose” and the text was from Matt. vii. 20, 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


WHEELING, W. Va.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Howard A. Pease: An encourag- 
ing report states that the society has raised a 
building fund of $4,000. It is now hoped to 
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secure a building lot by the aid of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and begin at once 
the building of a modest little chapel. Dr. 
Pease and his associates are to be congratu- 
lated. 


WINNIPEG, MAnritToBA, CANADA.—AII 
Souls’ Church, Rev. Horace Westwood: A 
mission of a week has given impetus to the 
work in this city. The meetings opened 
March 8, in Manitoba Hall, the temporary 
meeting-place of the congregation, and Mr. 
Westwood spoke on ‘‘ The Modern Conception 
of God.” From Monday evening until 
Friday the mission was held in the Icelandic 
church. It was a relief to the All Souls’ 
Congregation to go from their stuffy, dingy, 
noisy hall to the clean, restful, orderly place 
of worship generously offered for their week 
of meetings by their Icelandic friends. Mr. 
Westwood’s sermons were analytical, schol- 
arly, and spiritual. His subjects were “‘Jesus 
the Man and His Mission,” ‘‘ Prayer and the 
Modern Mind,” ‘Jesus the Martyr: the 
Meaning of his Death,” ‘‘Salvation by 
Character,”’ and “The Modern Heaven and 
the Modern Hell.” On Sunday evening the 
week’s meetings were brought to a fitting 
close with a sermon on “A Free Faith in a 
Free Church.” To the people of Winnipeg, 
who have faithfully worked and waited for 
the building of their church, the week’s mis- 
sion was convincing that Unitarianism is 
needed in the development of the religious 
life of this field that awaits its coming; and 
that its greatest missionary opportunity and 
outlook is in North-west Canada. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... ........-...0.e0005 $35,517.86 
50.00 


March 24. Society in Milwaukee, Wis........ 
24. Society in Spokane, Wash........ 50.00 
24. First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. 50.00 

24. Sunday School, Society in West 
Roxbury, Mass: . 2.5... 2s... 15.00 
24.. Society in Waltham, Mass. . : 300.00 
25. First Society, Somerville, Ma: 147.00 
25. Society in Hackensack, N.J.. 53-35 
25. Society in Ridgewood LN. ye: ae 12.05 

25. North Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 
OE OP) ea Ae ean 131.13 
25. Society in Vineyard Haven, hoe. 5.00 
2s. First Society, Montague, Mass.. 10.00 
26. Society in Albany, N.Y. 31.60 


26. Society in Wayland, Mass. . rad 
26. ree in Davenport, Ta., addi- 


27. Society in Flushing, N.Y........ 15.00 
27- ea Church, Pittsburg, Pa....... 100.00 
27. in Chicopee, Mass. 2. ese 25.00 
28. Pare arish in Brookline, Mass., 
ertetton ales We. Waa Be els» » Slave 224.00 
28. Society in Stoneham, Mass., addi- 
or SS Se ee Se eee 15.00 
29. Hawes Sunday School, South 
ORODUNAST SAO ip ne iaainns «<= 3-43 
29. Society in Sacramento, Cal........ 10.00 
29. Third Religious Society, Dor- 
eater, Wiens ie Sie auspic 50.00 
29. Society in Farmington, Me........ 15.00 
29. Society in New Orleans, La....... 54.00 
29. Sunday School, Society in New Or- 
PERU a sie bin a pibip v's vein nin 8.00 
29. Associate Members.............. 16.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. : 
24. Society in Milwaukee, Wis........ 13.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Sunday School, Unitarian Society, 

Dundee, tland 


FLOOD SUFFERERS RELIEF FUND 
MARCH 29 TO NOON OF APRIL I. 


unior Alliance, Natick, Mass................. 


irst Parish, Dedham, Mass. Deas d 2iNs bie = meine 
re Say Sa sepepeeed Society _ in 
Sunday Shot iety in Lexington, Mass..... 
Unity Club, Chapning Chuch, Newton, Mass. . 
Second Church, B: eds Gide Dea oes 
Unitarian Church of Augusta, Me............. 
Newton Centre Unitarian Society.......... bite 


The Christian Register 


All Souls’ Union Church, Potter Place, N.H. . $2. 59 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Andover, NH. 2.01 
Individual Subscriptions. ...........22-+0+00% I _ 4,371.00 es 


"$1,781.50 50 
Henry M. Wiuiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Kowaliga School. 


The Kowaliga School is solving the problem | _ 
of rural education in a most practical way. 
Twelve efficient, self-sacrificing teachers are 
training three hundred children in this re- 
mote farm district, in the simple domestic 
and industrial arts of community life. The 
maintenance of the work depends largely upon 
voluntary subscriptions. 

Its efficient manager sends out an appeal, 
saying that the school is in urgent need of 
$2,000 to cover teachers’ salaries and current 
expenses up to Easter holidays. Mr. Oswald 
Garrison Villard of New York, Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows, and other well-known names are on 
its list of trustees. Contributions may be 
sent to William E. Benson, Kowaliga, Ala. 


Concerts in Boston. 


On Sunday, March 30, was given, at the 
North End Union, Boston, from 6 to 8 
P.M., the first of a series of concerts of in- 
strumental music to be repeated monthly. 
The objects of these concerts are, first, to 
awaken and maintain in the population of the 
North End the interest in art, then to attract 
people from the tenements into a healthy and 
genial atmosphere, and, third, to take advan- 
tage of the great Italian aptitude for music, 
for the purpose of encouraging meetings of 
Italians and Americans through which sym- 
pathy between the races may be increased. 
It is hoped that many Americans will patron- 
ize these attempts to achieve a fuller fellow- 
ship by the means of a gentle art. 


Church Membership. 


The Men and Religion movement, which 
involved the expenditure of a considerable 
amount of money in evangelization, and was 
accompanied by a similar amount of enthu- 
siasm, did not produce the expected result in 
the increase of church membership, according 
to Dr. Carroll, the government statistician 
in religious matters, who publishes some 
interesting figures of church growth in the 
Christian Advocate. The total increase of 
membership in all the churches in the United 
States is reported to have been but little over 
half a million last year, and to have been less 
than the increase in the previous twelve 
months, which was about normal. Inciden- 
tally, he remarks that the growth is chiefly 
in the churches which are most orthodox 
of creed. The prophets of the twentieth 
century church may recall the experience of 
the prophet of old, who discovered that the 
message was not in the great wind or in the 
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earthquake nor in the fire, but in the still 
small voice.—The Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Wedding Gifts 


ae McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Plain Colonial Cut 
Glass Vases made 
in various sizes and 
shapes which we 
offer as attractive 
and useful gifts. 


Cut Glass Handled 
Flower Baskets 
in all sizes, engraved 
in the new gray fin- 
ish, combined with 
bright cuttings. 


Cut Glass Iced Tea 
Sets on mahogany 
trays, consisting of 
cut glass teapot, six 
tall tumblers, open 
sugar bowl, ice tub 
and lemon tray. An 
attractive novel- 
ty in various pat- 
terns. 


ei as < 
Ses, 
nh omy 


The above items are simply suggestions taken 
from our stock of Cut Glass, which is the 
largest and most comprehensive of any in this 
country, embracing all values from the 
lowest to the most expensive specimens, 
but we desire to call attention to the fact that 
our stock is especially replete in medium 
values in all grades. 


Dresden China Novelties just landed, both 
of the staple Saxon flowers design as well as 
the Watteau Groups with rich color panels- 
Also choice pieces for cabinet specimens, ex. 
quisite shapes and decorations. 


Crockery, China, Glass and Lamps for 
seashore and mountain homes in extensive 
variety. 

China also Crockery Dinner Wares in great 
variety of all standard makes, from which 
either parts or complete sets may be had, 
Visitors will find some of the costly designs of 
rich table china, in sets orin single dozens of 
rich table plates. None finer to be seen on 
sale on this continent. Also our exhibit of 
monogram china and glass made to order. 
- Third floor. 


One price marked in plain figures and we are 
“not undersold on equal wares if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go. 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
33 FRANKLIN STREET 


Near Summer and Washington Sts, 


IN 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
Superior quality of materials and Scientific Construction, also Beauty, 


Economy a Durability—all combined in the world’s famous ‘ 
Attractive booklet and catalogue mailed on request. 


MOUNTAIN.” 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


“WHITE 
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Pleasantrics. 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “I’ve 
had a good deal of trouble with my eyes 
lately, but the other day I went to an opti- 
mist and he told me that he thought they’d 
soon be all right again.” 


Uneasy Passenger (on an ocean steam- 
ship): “‘Doesn’t the vessel tip frightfully?”’ 
Dignified Steward: ‘‘The vessel, mum, is 
trying to set a good hexample to the pas- 
sengers.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


A girl in a public school was asked by her 
’ teacher to illustrate the difference between 
the words “‘balance’’ and ‘‘remainder.” 
Her answer was: ‘“‘You can say, ‘A man 
lost his balance and fell’; but you cannot say, 
“A man lost his remainder and fell.’”’ 


“My dear, listen to this, and tell me what 
you make of it!’’ exclaimed the elderly 
English lady to her husband, on her first 
visit to the States. She held the hotel menu 
almost at arm’s length, and spoke in a tone 
of horror: ‘‘‘Baked Indian pudding!’ Can 
it be possible in a civilized country?” 


As a train was moving forward from a 
suburban station, a man stuck his head out 
of the window. ‘‘Keep your head in there,” 
a porter shouted in warning, ‘‘or it will be 
knocked off.”” ‘‘Knocked off?’’ shouted the 
passenger. ‘‘Knocked off, eh? Well, it 
won’t be knocked off by anybody the size 
of you.” —Tit-bits. 


Hobbs. and Dobbs were discussing men 
who stammer. ‘The hardest job I ever 
had,’”’ said Hobbs, “‘was to understand a 
deaf-and-dumb man who stammered.” 
“How can a deaf-and-dumb man stammer?”’ 
asked Dobbs. ‘‘Easily enough,’ replied 
Hobbs: ‘‘he had rheumatism in his fingers.’ 
Philadelphia Record. 


A certain Chicago merchant died, leaving 
to his only son the conduct of an extensive 
business. ‘‘Well,’’ said one friend, ‘“‘for 
my part I think Henry is very bright and 
will succeed.’’ ‘‘Perhaps you’re right,’ said 
another, ‘‘Henry is undoubtedly clever, but 
take it from me, old man, he hasn’t got the 
head to fill his father’s shoes.’”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


In a big cotton manufacturing town of 
Lancashire a revival service was held. The 
minister called upon all those who wished 
to go to heaven to stand up. All rose to 
their feet with the exception of one young 
man, ‘Don’t you want to go to heaven, 
my friend?’”’ asked the preacher. ‘Oh, 
aye, I want to go right enough,” the young 
fellow replied, ‘‘but not wi’ t’ trip.” 


Among the many anecdotes relating to 
Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., is one told by 
himself. Dr. Hill and his wife awoke early 
one morning, and regarded with interest a 
crib which contained a precocious child of 
less than four years. Presently the child 
turned her face up to the ceiling, and solilo- 
quized: ‘‘Oh, how much easier it is for a 
person to think than to act. Now with a 
dog it is right the other way!” 


Senator Frye of Maine was a fisherman. 
Prof. Agassiz, wha was his friend, challenged 
the senator’s boast that he had caught a 
seven-pound trout. ‘‘Square-tailed trout 
never reach that weight!’’ declared the savant 
positively. Mr. Frye did not argue, but 
the next summer the naturalist received from 
Rangeley a large box, within which reposed 
a beautiful square-tailed trout which weighed 
precisely eight pounds. Prof. Agassiz’s re- 
sponse was prompt and to the point. He 
wrote, ‘The theory of a lifetime has been 
a to pieces by a fact.”—New York 

obe. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


a Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
ee /Tt\ 
‘ieeshsge) ie No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Stevenson, Mis., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO’? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsoiye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


*“‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


o# 


Educational, 
DR. BATES SANATORIUM, Jamestown, R.I. 


Established 1891 
On the shores of Narragansett Bay, opposite Newport. 
A private institution for the scientific treatment of chronic dis- 
eases. Nervous cases a specialty. Electricity, hydrotherapy 
and massage. Address, DR. W. LINCOLN BATES, 
Long distance Telephone, Jamestown 9091. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _ Cambridge, Mass. 
3rst year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 

George H. Browne, A.M., A 
Rev. Willard Reed, ‘AM. } Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, n.8. 


A school for i and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. the foothills of the White Mountains, 
too miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 

ool farms of x50 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY 


YTON, Principal. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL, 8ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street,Boston 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR, 80¥8. Le 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Imsiructors able, experienced, mature. — 
Thorough preparation for college. 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimmi 1. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Ells, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
(MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass: 


THE MISSES ALLEN j 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 

Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President. | 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Beautiful Grounds. Country walks and 

Howard Hall, ‘batlding. bare 
Mansion House, "ence for 0. 
Senior House, waldence of the upper 


Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoor ath- 
letics. Tennis tournaments. Horseback 


riding. ; f 
College certificate. General Courses. Do- 


mestic Science. Write for year book. 


Unusual attention __ 


